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LINCOLNSHIRE  NATURALISTS'  UNION 
PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 
delivered  in  Lincoln  on  1st  March  1986 
W  M  Peet 

THE  COASTAL  SPECIES  OF  THE  FLORA  OF 
GIBRALTAR  POINT  NATIONAL  NATURE  RESERVE 

As  a  small  boy  my  only  experience  of  the  coast  was  during  our  annual  family 
camping  holiday  each  August.  The  first  really  firm  memories  are  of  the  year  1922 
at  Weybourne  on  the  north  Norfolk  coast  when  we  camped  only  a  field  away  from  the 
beach.  This  beach  is  a  shingle  ridge  stretching  westwards  towards  Salthouse  and 
eastwards  towards  Sheringham.  My  memories  of  this  holiday  are  still  exceedingly 
clear  and  there  were  no  plants  on  the  beach  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  shingle 
ridge.  There  were  still  none  63years  later  in  1985  and  even  none  on  some  parts 
of  the  cliffs  which  outcrop  at  the  Weybourne  gap  and  occur  in  stretches  round  the 
Norfolk  coast  down  to  Lowestoft  and  beyond. 

Two  summers  later  we  camped  at  Hemsby,  north  of  Gt.  Yarmouth.  Here  the  site 
was  grassland  and  situated  between  the  sandhills  and  a  wheatfield.  The  beach  was 
totally  fine  sand  and  at  times  the  high  tide  formed  a  shallow  lagoon.  For  a  small 
boy  this  was  ideal  and  the  beach  was  the  coast  and  the  sandhills  were  not  part 
of  it  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  There  were  certainly  no  flowers  on  the  beach 
even  though  we  did  pick  Devil 's-bit  Scabious,  Succisa  pratensis,  in  the  sandhills 
to  decorate  the  camp  dining  table.  We  would  have  known  better  now  but  we  did  not 
do  much  harm  as  it  appears  it  is  still  there  according  to  an  entry  in  'Flowers 
of  Norfolk'  published  more  than  40  years  later. 

From  these  experiences  in  limited  habitats,  I  got  the  impression  there  were 
no  such  things  as  coastal  species  of  plants.  If  we  had  camped  at  that  time  at 
Skegness  and  seen  the  Seacroft  Lagoon  at  the  northern  end  of  the  reserve  with  its 
expanse  of  sun-baked  salty  mud,  again  with  no  plants,  this  impression  would  have 
been  further  reinforced.  So  what  are  coastal  species? 

My  dictionary  does  not  help  to  clarify  the  position  as  it  defines  "coastal" 
as  the  interface  between  sea  and  land.  If  taken  too  literally,  this  could  mean 
the  water's  edge  which  varies  from  second  to  second  every  inch  of  the  variable 
tide-line.  It  can  of  course  be  regarded  in  a  much  broader  sense,  say  by  someone 
who  lives  in  the  Midlands  and  who  has  a  chalet  or  caravan  on  the  coast  where  the 
site  may  be  on  top  of  the  sand-hills,  or  behind  the  sand-hills  with  no  view  of 
the  sea  or  even  on  a  campsite  2  or  3  miles  inland  from  the  beach.  They  would  most 
likely  regard  any  of  these  sites  as  being  on  the  coast.  It  is  probably  easier 
for  general  purposes  however  to  regard  coastal  as  the  area  covered  by  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  sea  to  land. 

At  the  Gibraltar  Point  National  Nature  Reserve  this  transition  from  sea  to 
land  can  pass  from  extreme  conditions  of  salt  water  to  high  dry  sand-hills,  encom¬ 
passing  sandy  beaches,  new  sand-hills,  muddy  beaches,  newly  forming  saltings,  old 
established  saltings  and  old  established  sand-hills.  Currently  there  are  about 
380  species  of  plants  recorded  growing  on  the  Reserve.  If  the  national  distri¬ 
bution  of  each  of  these  species  is  checked  on  the  map  of  each  one  in  the  BSBI 
Botanical  Atlas,  it  appears  that  61  are  more  or  less  restricted  to  the  10  KM 
squares  which  impinge  on  the  coastline  of  the  British  Isles  and  these  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  considered  "Coastal  Species".  For  instance,  Sea  Sandwort,  Honkenya 
peploides ,  is  only  recorded  in  coastal  squares  whereas  Daisy,  Beilis  perennis, 
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is  more  or  less  universally  distributed  in  the  3500  10  KM  squares  covering  the 
British  Isles  with  blanks  in  the  area  of  Lough  Neagh  (all  water)  and  on  one  or 
two  high  tops  in  Scotland.  Sea  Milkwort,  Glaux  maritima,  may  look  similar  to  Sea 
Sandwort  but  why  a  dot  in  Staffordshire?  This  intriguing  dot  is  not  a  printer's 
error  or  his  apprentice's  joke.  The  plant  was  present  on  a  saltmarsh  formed  by 
a  salt  spring  coming  up  through  underground  saltbeds .  I  wonder  if  this  species 
really  requires  a  salt  intake  rather  than  that  it  merely  tolerates  salt.  Plants 
which  do  tolerate  salt  are  classified  as  "halophytes"  and  this  factor  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  important  one  governing  the  distribution  of  coastal 
species.  The  amount  of  salt  is  normally  dependent  on  the  number  and  length  of 
time  of  tidal  inundations  per  year  on  any  particular  area  of  the  shore. 

The  Tides 


The  tide  line  on  a  sloping  beach  (or  vertical  rock)  moves  from  the  yearly 
mean  tide  level  up  the  beach  to  High  Water  mark,  back  to  mean  tide  level,  down 
to  Low  Water  mark  and  back  to  mean  tide  level  roughly  every  12V2  hours.  These 
swings  above  and  below  mean  tide  level  are  greatest  two  days  after  full  moon. 
There  are  also  swings  of  slightly  less  amounts  two  days  after  the  New  Moon.  The 
tides  of  these  bi-monthly  periods  are  called  "Spring  Tides"  with  the  tide  level 
called  "High  Water  Springs"  high  up  the  beach  and  "Low  Water  Springs"  low  down 
the  beach.  In  between  these  fortnightly  tides,  the  swing  is  very  much  less  and 
these  tides  are  called  "Neap  Tides",  with  the  swings  between  High  Water  Neaps  and 
Low  Water  Neaps  sometimes  as  little  as  7  ft  whereas  between  High  Water  Springs 
and  Low  Water  Springs  at  Gibraltar  Point,  the  swing  can  be  as  much  as  25  ft  espec¬ 
ially  in  Spring  and  Autumn  when  the  Moon  and  Sun  exert  their  greatest  influence. 
Local  yearly  Tide  Tables  give  the  computed  expected  heights  and  times  of  High 
Water  each  day.  The  heights  given  are  the  heights  above  Admiralty  Datum  line  for 
the  area.  At  Skegness  this  AD  line  changed  in  1974  from  2.9  m  to  3.75  m  below 
Ordnance  Datum  Newlyn.  The  important  aspect  of  these  tidal  swings  is  the  number 
of  times  per  year  the  tide  covers  a  particular  height  of  beach.  For  instance, 
the  number  of  inundations  of  the  beach  at  the  point  of  the  slackest  High  Water 
Neaps  is  over  700  times  a  year.  At  extreme  High  Water  Springs,  it  can  be  as  few 
as  4  for  the  predicted  level  as  in  say  1985.  These  predicted  levels  and  times 
are  liable  to  be  varied  basically  by  local  conditions  of  winds  and  air  pressure 
at  the  times  of  high  tide  and  by  other  factors  such  as  "Tidal  Surges". 

Sandy  Habitats 


The  coastal  species  at  Gibraltar  Point  can  be  arranged  into  two  main  groups 
those  occuring  in  a  sandy  habitat  and  those  growing  in  mainly  salt-marsh  condi¬ 
tions.  Within  each  group  many  species  prefer  a  specific  micro-habitat  and  these 
can  be  seen  by  following  for  instance  a  line  transect  from  mean  tide  level 
through  the  sandy  areas  to  the  summits  of  the  highest  sand-hills  on  the  Reserve 
which  can  be  as  high  as  30  ft  0D  Newlyn. 

The  first  plant  to  occur  on  a  line  transect  through  the  sandy  areas  is 
usually  Prickly  Saltwort,  Salsola  kali,  a  small  succulent  type  species.  The 
Spring  Tides  of  mid-May  often  leave  a  line  of  trash  and  tide  wrack  along  a  strand 
line  which  is  above  the  highest  of  the  normally  lower  spring  tides  for  the  next 
2/£  to  3  months.  This  trash  often  becomes  partially  covered  with  blown  sand  and 
the  heat  of  decomposition  no  doubt  helps  to  germinate  the  blown  seeds.  The 
species  also  occurs  slightly  higher  up  the  beach  in  front  of  the  fore-dunes  where 
the  highest  of  the  spring  tides  of  earlier  months  have  left  debris.  Here  the 
drier  sand  is  more  mobile  and  in  order  to  survive  species  in  these  areas  not  only 
have  special  root  systems  but  also  methods  to  counteract  excessive  transpiration 
in  conditions  of  hot  dry  sand.  Plants  with  these  characteristics  are  classified 
as  "Halophytes". 
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In  this  area  in  front  of  the  fore-dunes  Sea  Rocket,  Cakile  maritima  and 
Frosted  Orache,  Atriplex  laciniata,  are  also  found.  In  some  years  Sea  Rocket 
occurs  in  quite  large  swards  and  with  its  large  and  plentiful  supply  of  seeds, 
it  is  a  great  attraction  to  such  species  of  birds  as  Snow  Buntings,  Greenfinches 
and  other  seed  eaters.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  difficult  to  find  even  single  plants 
of  Frosted  Orache  to  photograph  and  the  'Atlas'  suggests  a  very  limited  distri¬ 
bution  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast.  It  has  gradually  become  much  more  common  on 
the  Reserve  and  it  can  be  found  in  each  10  KM  square  northwards  to  Donna  Nook. 
The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  white  scales,  hence  the  name  'Frosted'. 

The  main  builder  of  the  fore-dunes  is  Sand  Couch,  Agropyros  junceiforme,  a 
stiff  grass  up  to  1  ft  8  ins  tall,  which  was  first  recorded  in  Lincolnshire  by 
Dr  Graham  in  1847.  When  established  its  rhizomes  tend  to  send  up  many  shoots  and 
to  spread  horizontally.  These  shoots  slow  down  blowing  sand  which  then  drops  and 
so  helps  to  build  up  a  dune.  This  effect  can  best  be  seen  on  the  Reserve  on  the 
outermost  dune  which  runs  from  a  point  NE  of  the  sleeper  track  for  some  hundreds 
of  yards  northwards.  Twenty  or  more  years  ago  this  was  just  a  shallow  shingle 
ridge  with  no  vegetation  on  it.  Now  it  is  up  to  12  ft  above  the  general  beach 
level  and  up  to  25  yds  wide.  Once  Sand  Couch  had  become  established  on  the  front 
edge,  Lyme-grass,  Elymus  arenarius ,  and  Marram,  Ammophila  arenaria,  then  came  in 
on  the  slightly  higher  areas.  Marram  really  is  a  fast  dune  builder  due  to  the 
plant's  habit  of  sending  out  roots  higher  and  higher  up  its  stems  as  the  plant's 
cover  of  blown  sand  builds  up.  On  the  artificial  seabanks  south  of  Gibraltar 
Point,  right  round  the  coast  to  the  county  boundary,  east  of  the  River  Nene , 
Marram  is  almost  absent. 

In  these  newer  dunes  Sea  Holly,  Eryngium  maritimum,  struggles  to  maintain 
its  continued  existence  on  the  Reserve.  Since  1950,  the  number  of  plants  has 
fluctuated  considerably,  reaching  a  maximum  of  160  in  1967  and  a  minimum  of  2  in 
1985.  Another  species  to  be  found  in  these  areas  of  young  establishing  dunes  is 
Rush-leaved  Fescue,  Festuca  juncifolia,  which  nationally  is  comparatively  rare. 
Sea  Sandwort,  Honkenya  peploides,  on  the  other  hand  is  well  distributed  around 
all  British  coasts.  After  the  1978  surge  tide,  some  remarkably  dense  and  large 
concentrations  of  it  appeared  where  in  the  previous  year  there  had  been  well 
established  8  ft  high  dunes  which  that  tide  washed  away.  Along  the  promenade  at 
Ingoldmells,  north  of  Skegness,  the  sandy  beach  level  is  fairly  low  and  covered 
frequently  by  even  shallow  tidal  swings  thus  preventing  plant  growth  in  front  of 
the  walkway.  On  the  edge  of  the  promenade  safety  railings  have  at  some  time  been 
renewed  but  with  poor  attention  to  the  tarmac  around  the  base  of  each  post. 
Blowing  sand  has  collected  in  these  shallow  depressions  around  each  post  and  in 
a  200  yds  stretch  in  1984,  I  found  34  species  of  plants  of  which  only  one,  Sea 
Sandwort,  was  a  coastal  species  and  its  nearest  colony  was  about  2VZ  miles  away. 

In  the  early  1950 's  Shrubby  Sea-blite,  Suaeda  vera,  had  its  most  northerly 
British  Isles  station  on  the  Reserve  near  the  storm  beach  just  south  of  the 
Heligoland  traps.  The  1951  Gibraltar  Point  Bird  Observatory  and  Field  Station 
Report  stated  "...this  solitary  and  venerable  bush  is  thought  to  be  at  least  50 
years  old."  Actually  the  LNU  Transactions  1928  reported  the  same  plant  with  no 
comment  on  the  size  or  possible  age  of  the  plant.**  The  species  has  now  spread 
further  north  and  a  number  of  plants  have  become  established  in  the  rather  shingly 
areas  where  the  dunes  were  washed  away  in  1978.  Sea  Bindweed,  Calystegia  sold- 
anella,  with  its  bright  pink  flowers  was  never  a  very  common  plant  in  these  newer 
dunes  and  it  disappeared  probably  sometime  after  1960.  However  in  1984  some  seeds 
were  taken  from  a  small  colony  just  north  of  the  Reserve's  northern  boundary  and 
one  or  two  plants  have  again  become  established  on  the  outer  dune,  north  of  the 
sleeper  track.  During  1983  and  1984  an  old  station  for  the  species  was  refound 
and  also  three  new  sites  further  north  up  the  Lincolnshire  coast. 
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Following  the  line  transect  further  inland,  one  cannot  avoid  being  confronted 
with  Sea-buckthorn,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  particularly  on  the  old  established 
dunes.  There  is  an  old  record  for  the  Lincolnshire  coast  dated  1669.  Here  at 
Gibraltar  Point  is  probably  the  most  extensive  and  concentrated  stand  in  the 
British  Isles.  With  its  separate  male  and  female  plants,  the  latter  become 
covered  with  masses  of  bright  orange  berries.  These  attract  large  numbers  of 
migrant  thrushes  in  the  Autumn  and  early  Winter.  Over  the  last  35  years  it  has 
been  possible  to  watch  particularly  easily  on  the  Spit  the  colonisation  of  sandy 
areas  by  various  species.  In  1950  Prof  Chesters  recorded  400  plants  of  only  4 
species.  After  the  1953  surge  tide  Prof  King  recorded  nil  vegetation.  Once 
plants  returned  and  the  Spit  became  higher  than  Extreme  High  Water  Springs  tide 
level,  coastal  and  non-coastal  species  established  themselves  with  a  total  of  69 
species  recorded  1980  -  1983  (see  appendix). 

Salt-marsh  Habitats 


The  second  main  group  of  coastal  species  comprises  those  which  are  found  in 
salt-marsh  conditions,  in  the  New  Marsh  and  in  the  old  established  marsh  areas. 
In  addition  there  is  a  group  of  species  in  a  narrow  fringe  in  the  transitional 
area  between  marsh  and  sand-hills.  All  these  marsh  areas  are  protected  from  wave 
action  and  strong  currents  by  sand-banks  or  sand-hills.  This  has  the  effect  of 
allowing  some  species  to  become  established  nearer  the  mean  tide  level  as  plants 
are  not  subjected  to  buffeting  and  possible  uprooting  by  wave  action.  The  tide 
flows  in  over  the  salt-marsh  sufficiently  fast  to  keep  matter  in  suspension  until 
slackwater  at  the  time  of  High  Water  when  suspended  matter  tends  to  fall  out  and 
be  deposited  as  a  thin  layer  of  mud  on  the  marsh.  In  addition  any  incoming  water 
passing  through  plant  growth  is  slowed  down  gradually  and  the  smaller  items  in 
suspension  are  progressively  dropped  as  the  flow  lessens.  Should  the  wind  be 
sufficiently  strong  to  cause  a  sand  blow  during  periods  of  Low  Water  or  Neap 
tides,  a  thin  cover  of  sand  is  often  deposited  on  previous  layers  of  mud  on  the 
marsh  which  gradually  grows  higher  very  slowly  with  alternative  layers  of  mud 
and  sand. 

New  Marsh 


When  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Trust,  now  the  Lincolnshire  and  South 
Humberside  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation  began  their  interest  in  Gibraltar  Point 
and  the  Reserve  was  created  in  the  late  1940' s,  the  New  Marsh  area  was  almost  bare 
of  vegetation  with  only  a  small  area  of  Common  Cord-grass  or  Spartina,  Spartina 
anglica,  near  the  River  Steeping.  This  area  expanded  quickly  until  about  1960 
when,  probably  with  the  raising  of  the  marsh  levels,  Sea  Purslane,  Halimione 
portulacoides ,  Sea  Meadow-grass,  Puccinellia  maritima,  and  Glasswort  (or  Samphire) 
Salicornia  spp.  ,  came  in,  with  Sea  Meadow-grass  now  being  the  most  dominant 
species  and  Cord-grass  now  restricted  to  the  lower  muddier  area  of  the  Marsh. 
The  rayless  form  of  Sea  Aster,  Aster  tripolium,  has  also  appeared  in  quantity. 
The  western  end  of  the  Marsh  is  now  quite  a  dense  meadow  1  ft  -  1  ft  6  ins  high 
whereas  the  eastern  half  is  subject  to  heavy  grazing  by  rabbits  leaving  very  short 
but  dense  vegetation  mainly  of  Annual  Sea-blite,  Suaeda  maritima,  Sea  Meadow-grass 
and  Glasswort.  In  one  or  two  of  the  higher  spots  of  this  marsh  odd  plants  of  Sea 
Lavender,  Limonium  vulgare ,  and  Sea  Plantain,  Plantago  maritima,  have  gained  a 
footing.  Between  the  New  Marsh  and  the  Old  Marsh,  south  of  the  Heligoland  traps, 
is  the  storm  beach  which  was  thrown  up  during  a  surge  tide  in  1922. 

Old  Marsh 


On  parts  of  the  Old  Marsh,  particularly  on  each  side  of  South  Marsh  Road, 
there  are  a  number  of  pools  which  fill  with  sea  water  at  the  highest  of  the  Spring 
Tides  in  Spring  and  Autumn  but  do  not  drain  with  the  falling  tide,  the  most 
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noticeable  one  being  Bean's  Hole.  These  pools  receive  no  sea  water  during  lower 
tides  usually  from  mid-May  to  late  August  and  with  evaporation  become  increasing 
saline  to  the  exclusion  of  all  plants.  Similarly  army  lorry  wheels  during  the 
1940 's  left  tracks  a  few  inches  below  the  general  level  of  the  Marsh.  These 
tracks  became  very  saline  thus  excluding  plants.  It  has  taken  forty  years  for 
these  tracks  to  gradually  fill  with  the  debris  from  surrounding  vegetation  and 
they  are  at  last  vegetating  over. 

The  marsh  on  each  side  of  South  Marsh  Road  is  about  11  ft  6  ins  0D  Newlyn , 
ie  2  ft  6  ins  to  3  ft  higher  than  the  New  Marsh  and  thus  receives  many  less  inun¬ 
dations  by  the  tides  and  much  less  salt.  This  suits  the  fine  spread  of  Common 
Sea  Lavender,  making  it  one  of  the  best  concentrated  displays  on  the  East  Coast. 
Sea  Aster  and  Sea  Arrowgrass,  Triglochin  Maritima  compete  for  any  open  spaces. 
Sea  Arrowgrass  with  its  fleshy  growth  is  a  favourite  food  of  rabbits  and  clumps 
are  sometimes  so  intensely  browsed  that  they  produce  no  flowers  nor  seeds.  Much 
of  this  more  open  area  is  also  covered  with  Sea  Milkwort  which  even  spreads  onto 
the  roadway  and  tracks.  Similarly  Sea  Pearlwort,  Sagina  maritima,  occurs  occa¬ 
sionally  together  with  Salicornia  spp  and  Lesser  Sea  Spurrey,  Spurgularia  marina, 
with  its  deep  pink  flowers.  Greater  Sea  Spurrey,  Spurgularia  media,  is  a  more 
robust  species  and  can  compete  with  other  vegetation  up  to  6  ins  -  8  ins  high 
whereas  the  Lesser  Sea  Spurrey  is  more  prostrate  and  prefers  open  space.  The 
Saltfleetby  -  Theddlethorpe  Reserve  has  plenty  of  Thrift,  Armeria  maritima  but 
Gibraltar  Point  only  supports  four  small  patches  in  very  short  vegetation.  In 
the  more  open  spaces  of  very  short  grazed  Sea  Meadow-grass,  Lesser  Centuary, 
Centaurium  pulchellum,  has  recently  spread  to  three  new  stations.  Although  full- 
grown  plants  can  be  as  small  as  inch  high,  Dr  Grantham  found  it  in  Skegness  area 
in  1847.  Annual  Sea-blite  fills  many  gaps  in  these  areas  of  short  vegetation  but 
can  compete  and  grow  up  to  1  ft  6  ins  in  other  places. 

Alongside  all  the  runnels  and  creeks  Sea  Couch,  Agro py r ons  punge ns ,  is  well 
established  and  has  become  dominant  over  large  parts  of  the  marsh.  However  at 
the  foot  of  this  species  along  most  of  the  South  Marsh  Road,  Sea  Hardgrass, 
Parapholis  strigosa,  has  spread  in  a  very  narrow  band  an  inch  or  so  wide.  It  is 
easily  missed  except  when  the  stamens  protrude  out  from  the  sheaths  which  other¬ 
wise  protect  the  flowers.  Sea  Plantain  often  grows  in  the  medium  height  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  both  Common  Scurveygrass ,  Cochlearia  officinalis,  and  the  less  abundant 
English  Scurveygrass,  Cochlearia  anglica,  can  also  compete  and  survive.  Alongside 
the  Main  Creek,  Sea  Purslane  has  now  spread  into  a  large  concentrated  mass  in  the 
same  way  as  Sea  Couch  in  other  parts. 

Away  from  the  roadway  towards  Bulldog  Bank,  there  is  a  good  stand  of  Sea 
Club-rush,  Scirpus  maritimus,  in  a  small  dune  valley  whilst  on  the  slightly  higher 
marsh  Salt-marsh  Rush,  Juncus  gerardii,  makes  a  thick  sward  replacing  Sea  Couch. 
There  are  within  these  parts  of  the  Reserve  one  or  two  small  areas  of  accumulated 
sand  2  ft  to  2  ft  6  ins  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  marsh  and  above  the 
level  of  Extreme  High  Water  Springs.  Except  for  tidal  surges,  they  are  not 
inundated  and  many  non-coastal  species  have  become  established,  e.g.  Great  Lettuce 
Lactuca  virosa,  Perennial  Sow-thistle,  Sonchus  arvensis,  Dewberry,  Rubus  caesius, 
and  many  other  plants. 

Seacroft  Saltings 

Compared  with  the  marsh  each  side  of  South  Marsh  Road  and  the  diversity  of 
species  there,  the  saltings  at  the  north  end  of  the  Reserve  are  totally  different. 
The  non-draining  parts  of  the  Seacroft  Lagoon  support  no  vegetation  and  become 
a  mass  of  salty  cracked  flakes  of  mud  in  mid-Summer.  In  the  drier  areas  around 
the  side,  Annual  Sea-blite,  Sea  Milkwort  and  Salicornia  spp  come  in.  There  is 
one  patch  of  Sea  Rush,  Juncus  maritimus,  which  has  gradually  expanded  like  a  fairy 
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ring,  allowing  other  grass  species  to  colonise  the  centre.  The  slightly  higher 
and  drier  areas  where  blown  sand  has  spread  thinly  over  the  saltings  are  ideal 
for  Rock  Sea-lavender,  Limonium  binervosum.  There  are  also  scattered  plants  of 
Sea  Beet,  Beta  maritima,  and  Grass-leaved  Orache,  Atriplex  littoralis.  The  Atlas 
map  does  not  show  the  recent  spread  of  this  species  along  the  motorway  sections 
of  the  A1  in  SW  Yorkshire  and  in  NE  England,  no  doubt  through  the  salting  of  roads 
in  frosty  weather..  The  real  interest  in  these  saltings  centres  on  the  narrow 
fringes  where  salt-marsh  grades  into  sand-dunes.  These  fringes  are  only  a  few 
yards  wide  with  the  gradient  falling  a  few  inches  and  having  their  highest  point 
at  the  level  of  Extreme  High  Water  Springs  and  thus  covered  by  the  tide,  say  4 
to  8  times  a  year.  In  1973  five  plants  of  Sea  Heath,  Frankenia  laevis,  were  first 
recorded,  the  plants  being  at  their  most  northerly  British  station.  Within  five 
years  the  species  had  spread  considerably  within  this  fringe  with  a  count  of  a 
minimum  of  2454  plants.  It  has  continued  this  spread  and  now  occurs  in  the  10 
KM  squares,  Nos  TF55  and  TF56  within  which  the  Reserve  lies. 

During  1982  a  large  concentrated  clump  of  Sea  Campion,  Silene  maritima,  was 
found  on  an  infrequently  visited  part  of  this  fringe  area.  An  earlier  recorded 
small  clump  in  the  dune  hollow  near  the  Heligoland  traps  was  swamped  by  the  spread 
of  Rosebay  Willowherb,  Epilobium  angustifolium ,  about  1960.  Sea  Campion  is  still 
locally  a  very  rare  species  on  the  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  coastline  as  is 
Danish  Scurvy,  Cochlearia  danica.  This  plant  seems  to  favour  the  top  edge  of  this 
fringe  particularly  where  the  sand  has  a  good  humus  content  and  the  surrounding 
grasses  are  short.  Where  the  fringe  is  composed  of  more  or  less  open  muddy  silt, 
Curved  Sea  Hard-grass,  Parapholis  incurva,  has  come  in.  This  nationally  very  un¬ 
common  species  was  first  found  by  Mrs  Mary  Smith  in  1957  near  the  Field  Station 
in  the  same  kind  of  habitat  and  was  then  its  most  northerly  British  station  but 
it  now  occurs  at  Spurn  Point.  The  'Lincolnshire  Flora'  records  Yellow-horned 
Poppy,  G1  auc i urn  f  1  avum ,  at  Skegness  in  1877  but  not  until  1955  did  Mr  A  E  Smith 
find  it  on  the  Reserve  fairly  high  on  the  marsh  side  of  the  sand-hills  between 
the  Sleeper  track  and  the  Bird  Observatory.  It  was  growing  in  the  debris  on  the 
high  drift  line  of  the  1953.  surge  tide.  The  water  level  of  this  tide  was  more 
than  1  ft  above  the  height  of  an  average  person  walking  along  South  Marsh  Road. 
The  few  plants  only  persisted  a  year  or  two.  It  is  quite  common  on  the  more 
shingly  areas  of  the  Norfolk  coast  and  especially  on  the  sea  banks  between 
Hunstanton  and  Kings  Lynn.  It  only  reappeared  on  the  Reserve  in  1977  on  a  shallow 
dune  north  of  the  Sleeper  track  where  five  plants  still  persist.  These  plants 
can  produce  large  quantities  of  seeds  and  in  some  years  100  to  200  seedlings. 
These  mostly  die  with  the  first  spring  tide  covering  them  after  germination  and 
only  one  or  two  plants  have  grown  to  flower  elsewhere. 

The  most  aromatic  species  growing  on  the  Reserve  is  Sea  Wormwood,  Artemesia 
maritima ,  usually  found  on  the  upper  limits  of  the  saltings.  Plants  are  well 
scattered  but  not  numerous.  It  does  appear  to  have  the  ability  to  spread  and 
after  new  seabanks  for  the  two  last  reclamation  schemes  south  of  the  Point  had 
been  completed,  it  colonised  its  preferred  habitat  at  the  foot  of  the  banks  within 
two  or  three  years  and  clumps  could  be  found  at  intervals  over  a  distance  of 
seven  miles. 

Sub-Maritime  Species 

Besides  the  two  main  classifications  of  plants  -  Halophytes  and  Xerophytes 
-  the  Reserve  list  includes  a  few  species  generally  classified  sub-maritime,  that 
is  they  usually  grow  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea.  The  first  to  be  mentioned 
must  be  Marsh  Mallow,  Althaea  officinalis,  which  I  regard  as  the  most  attractive 
species  on  the  Reserve.  Some  plants  were  originally  taken  from  the  remains  of 
an  old  creek  between  Sykes  Farm  and  the  Pumping  Station,  where  they  then  appeared 
to  be  in  danger  and  transferred  to  the  Square  Pond  on  the  North  Marsh  Road  where 
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it  still  flourishes.  Nationally  the  species  is  not  at  all  common.  Also  found 
in  similar  marshy  or  brackish  habitats  is  Parsley  Water-dropwort ,  Oenanthe 
lachenalii ,  which  is  more  widespread.  Brackish  Water-crowfoot,  Ranunculus 
baudotii ,  is  very  thinly  scattered  around  the  British  Isles  coastal  areas  but  is 
found  in  the  drain  adjacent  to  the  Mere  embankment.  Sub-maritime  species  also 
occur  in  drier  parts.  You  can  hardly  miss  Fennel,  Foeniculum  vulgare ,  as  it  grows 
up  to  6  ft  tall,  and  more.  It  is  of  course  a  garden  herb  as  well,  with  its  leaves 
and  seeds  used  for  flavouring.  Common  Stork ' s-bill ,  Erodium  circutarium,  is  much 
more  widespread  but  still  prefers  a  more  or  less  coastal  habitat.  At  Gibraltar 
Point  many  plants  have  totally  white  flowers,  the  possibility  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  some  pictorial  floras.  Buck's-horn  Plantain,  Plantago  coronopus , 
is  not  only  very  common  on  most  British  coastlines  but  also  very  scattered  inland, 
SE  of  a  line  from  the  Humber  to  the  Severn.  On  the  Reserve  it  is  prolific  on 
tracks  and  sandy  pathways  where  it  grows  as  a  very  prostrate  rosette  and  is  able 
to  withstand  regular  trampling  and  inundations  of  High  Spring  Tides.  Because  Sand 
Sedge,  Carex  arenaria,  occasionally  grows  in  sandy  places  inland,  some  botanists 
regard  it  as  a  sub-maritime  species.  However  it  finds  the  most  frequent  sandy 
habitats  on  the  coast  and  grows  as  a  pioneer  species  on  the  front  of  fore-dunes 
with  its  rhizomes  thrusting  forward  and  throwing  up  tufts  at  short  regular 
intervals.  In  addition  it  will  do  the  same  on  the  higher  old  dunes  where  the 
herbage  is  short. 

Other  Species 


Having  dealt  with  most  of  the  so-called  coastal  species  there  are  still 
approximately  320  others  you  can  find  on  the  Reserve.  Some  of  these  cannot  stand 
inundation  by  the  sea.  For  instance  in  1977,  I  found  a  small  patch  of  Narrow¬ 
leaved  Vetch,  Vicia  angustifolia,  low  down  on  the  marsh  side  of  the  West  Dunes. 
Unusually  some  plants  had  white  flowers  but  they  were  past  their  prime  for  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  1978  surge  tide  covered  the  area  and  not  one  plant  has  appeared  in 
that  location  since.  Even  seedling  Common  Ragwort,  Senecio  jacobaea,  plants  were 
killed  off.  With  the  absence  of  most  of  these  320  species  below  the  Extreme  High 
Water  Springs  level,  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  would  have  suffered  the  same 
fate  as  the  Vetch.  A  few  very  common  and  universally  spread  species  can  however 
be  found  in  situations  covered  by  the  tide  once  or  twice  a  year.  Broad-leaved 
Plantain,  Plantago  major,  grows  at  the  side  of  South  Marsh  Road  and  survives  and 
similarly  Common  Mouse-ear,  Cerastium  holosteoides ,  survives  in  another  spot. 


Finally  may  I  revert  to  my  first  reference  to  the  shingle  beach  at  Weybourne , 
the  sandy  beach  at  Hemsby  and  the  dried  up  mud  of  Seacroft  Lagoon  and  the  narrow 
conclusion  drawn  from  these  places  that  there  were  no  coastal  species.  I  will 
now  admit  that  I  had  been  pre-conditioned  even  at  that  early  age  before  going  to 
Weybourne  because  my  mother  used  to  put  salt  down  in  the  cracks  of  our  garden  path 
to  kill  grass  and  all  other  plants  there.  When  this  notion  gradually  faded  over 
the  years,  I  became  more  and  more  interested  in  the  way  coastal  species  survive 
and  can  also  adapt  themselves  to  varying  conditions  of  rainfall,  wind  and  tempera¬ 
ture  which  I  have  not  mentioned  here.  Even  at  Gibraltar  Point  in  the  early  1960 's 
the  sea  froze  and  blocks  of  frozen  spray  20  ft  to  30  ft  square  and  up  to  2  ft 
thick  were  deposited  on  the  New  Marsh  and  the  plants  survived.  It  seems  therefore 
that  I  aught  to  go  back  to  Gibraltar  Point  and  try  to  understand  how  coastal 
species  react  to  these  other  influences  after  salt  has  done  its  best  or  worst  in 
their  preferred  habitats. 


**After  the  address  had  been  given,  Mr  F  T  Baker  who  was  attending  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  rose  to  state  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  field  meeting  at 
Gibraltar  Point  58  years  earlier  in  1928  when  this  then  small  plant  of  Shrubby 
Sea-blite  was  found  by  Dr  H  B  WILLOUGHBY-SMITH .  The  discovery  caused  great 
interest  as  it  was  a  new  county  record. 


GIBRALTAR  POINT  NATURE  RESERVE 


Vegetation  on  the  "Spit". 


1950:- 


Prof  C  G  C  Chesters  recorded  4  species: 


Agropyron  junceiforme 
Halimione  portulacoides 
Salsola  kali 
Suaeda  maritima 


Sand  Couch 
Sea-purslane 
Prickly  Saltwort 
Annual  Sea-blite 


1953:- 


Prof  CAM  King  recorded  "Nil"  after  the  tidal  surge 


1980  to  1982:-  W  M  Peet  has  recorded  the  following: 


Agropyron  junceiforme 
"  pungens 
Ammophila  arenaria 
Angelica  sylvestris 
Arenaria  serpyllifolia 
Arrhenatherum  elatius 
Aster  tripolium 
Atriplex  hastata 

"  littoralis 
Beta  maritima 
Cakile  maritima 
Cereastium  holosteoides 
"  semidecandrum 

Chenopodium  album 
"  rub rum 

Cirsium  arvense 
"  vulgare 
Clematis  vitalba 
Conyza  canadensis 
Cynoglossum  officinale 
Elumus  arenarius 
Epilobium  angustifolium 
Eryngium  maritium 
Galium  aparine 
Glaucium  flavum 
Glaux  maritima 
Halimione  portulacoides 
Hippophae  rhamnoides 
Honkenya  peploides 
Leontodon  autumnal is 
Limonium  binervosum 
"  vulgare 
Lolium  multiflorum 
Plantago  maritima 
Puccinellia  matitima 
Ranunculus  sceleratus 
Rumex  conglomeratus 
"  crispus 
Salsola  kali 
Sedum  acre 
Senecio  jacobaea 
"  vulgaris 
Sonchus  arvensis 


Sand  Couch 
Sea  Couch 
Marram 

Wild  Angelica 
Thyme-leaved  Sandwort 
False  Oat-grass 
Sea  Aster 

Spear-leaved  Orache 
Grass-leaved  Orache 
Sea  Beet 
Sea  Rocket 
Common  Mouse-ear 
Little  Mouse-ear 
Fat-hen 
Red  Goosefoot 
Creeping  Thistle 
Spear  Thistle 
Traveller' s-joy 
Canandian  Fleabane 
Hound ' s-tongue 
Lyme-grass 
Rosebay  Willowherb 
Sea-holly 
Cleavers 

Yellow  Horned-poppy 

Sea-milkwort 

Sea-purslane 

Sea-buckthorn 

Sea  Sandwort 

Autumn  Haw kb it 

Rock  Sea-lavender 

Common  Sea-lavender 

Italian  Rye-grass 

Sea  Plantain 

Common  Saltmarsh-grass 

Celery-leaved  Buttercup 

Clustered  Dock 

Curled  Dock 

Prickly  Saltwort 

Biting  Stonecrop 

Common  Ragwort 

Groundsel 

Perennial  Sow-thistle 
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Sonchus  asper 

"  oleraceus 

Spartina  anglica 
Spergularia  marina 
Stellaria  media 
"  pallida 

Suaeda  maritima 
Taraxacum  officinale 
Tr ipleurospermum  maritimum 

The  names  given  follow  "English  Names 
edition  B.S.B.I. 


Prickly  Sow-thistle 
Smooth  Sow-thistle 
Common  Cord-grass 
Lesser  Sea-spurrey 
Common  Chickweed 
Lesser  Chickweed 
Annual  Sea-blite 
Dandelion 
Scentless  Mayweed 

Wild  Flowers"  Dony ,  Perring  &  Rob  1980 


W  M  Peet,  20.3.1983 


GIBRALTAR  POINT  NATURE  RESERVE 


Vegetation  on  the  "Spit". 

1983:-  W  M  Peet  has  recorded  the  following  additional  species  during  1983  to 
supplement  the  list  dated 20. 3.1983. 

Artemisia  vulgaris 
Cochlearia  officinalis 
Daucus  carota 
Epilobium  hitsutum 
Polygonum  convolvulus 
Rubus  caeius 
Sambucus  nigra 
Senecio  squadalis 
Solanum  dulcamara 
Spergularia  media 
Urtica  urens 

The  grasses  have  now  been  worked  more  intensely  and  the  following  have  been 
recorded  in  1983  as  additions  to  the  previous  list  of  plants.  They  have  probably 
been  present  on  the  Spit  in  previous  years. 

Agrostis  tenuis 
Festuca  rubra 
Parapholis  incurva 
Poa  annua 
Poa  trivialis 
Trisetum  flavescens 

W  M  Peet,  15.9.1983 


Commom  Bent 
Red  Fescue 

Curved  Sea  Hard-grass 
Annual  Meadow-grass 
Rough  Meadow-grass 
Yellow  Oatgrass 


Mugwort 

Common  Scurvy-grass 
Wild  carrot 
Great  Willowherb 
Black  Bindweed 
Dewberry 
Elder 

Oxford  Ragwort 
Bittersweet 
Greater  Sea  Spurrey 
Small  Nettle 


REPORT  OF  HON  GENERAL  SECRETARY  1985 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  again  met  only  four  times  during  1985 
but  with  long  agendas  and  lengthy  discussions,  made  pleasant  by  siting  meetings 
at  Miss  Garlick's  house:  we  owe  her  very  many  thanks  for  her  warm  hospitality  (and 
a  medal  for  her  Bran  Muffins)  .  We  agreed  the  redesigning  of  the  covenant  form 
for  subscriptions  to  bring  it  into  line  with  current  requirements  for  Inland 
Revenue.  We  regretted  that  it  was  necessary  to  agree  increases  in  price  of  some 
publications.  The  Hon  Sales  Secretary  has  copies  of  the  new  list  available. 
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We  were  delighted  to  see  the  Supplement  to  the  Flora  of  Lincolnshire  in  print 
at  last  and  have  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs  I  Weston  and  Miss  E  Joan  Gibbons 
for  the  immense  amount  of  work  which  has  gone  into  it,  as  well  as  to  the  Hon 
Editor,  Mr  David  P.obinson  who  has  seen  it  through  the  press. 

Two  of  our  pamphlets  have  been  graced  by  new  covers  designed  by  Mrs  Annette 
Binding,  thus  making  them  highly  saleable  publications  quite  apart  from  the  value 
of  the  contents.  We  do  thank  her  for  them. 

With  finer  weather  for  the  Lincolnshire  Show  our  exhibit  was  seen  by  slightly 
fewer  visitors  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  this  in  itself  was  no  bad  thing  as 
it  gave  more  time  for  individual  chat  with  the  public  and  after  all  we  are  there 
for  the  contacts.  Surprisingly  it  also  resulted  in  higher  sales  of  publications, 
which  was  gratifying  although  not  the  main  purpose  of  the  exercise.  We  should 
like  to  thank  the  team  of  members  who  helped  to  set  up,  man  (or  woman)  and  take 
down  the  exhibit.  We  should  also  express  our  warmest  thanks  to  Lincolnshire 
County  Council  Recreational  Services  and  their  Assistant  Director,  Museums,  our 
good  friend  Mrs  Catherine  Wilson,  who  allowed  us  space  in  the  marquee  and  helped 
in  various  ways  on  the  spot. 

Material  produced  for  the  Show  has  also  been  used  in  making  up  window 
displays  for  the  Peterborough  Building  Society  at  Brigg  and  the  Britannia  Building 
Society  at  Scunthorpe,  and  we  are  most  grateful  to  both  these  organisations  for 
making  space  available. 

Whenever  we  approach  anyone  to  enquire  as  to  their  interest  or  availability 
for  an  LNU  post  the  immediate  response  is  "what  does  the  job  involve?"  so  we  have 
tried  to  produce  an  answer  which  will  hold  good  for  some  time  to  come  and  thereby 
to  define  the  limits  of  responsibility  and  ensure  that  there  is  the  minimum  of 
over  lap  or  potential  for  mishap.  This  has  appeared  on  the  committee  agenda 
rather  grandiosely  as  "Job  Descriptions". 

All  the  foregoing  are  simply  matters  of  internal  management,  so  what  of  the 
larger  issues  that  have  been  before  the  Union  during  the  year?  We  have  been  asked 
for  information  on  various  sites  such  as  Dembleby  Thorns  and  in  the  case  of  the 
enquiry  into  a  proposal  to  resite  Fosdyke  Bridge.  We  have  not  yet  been  asked  for 
anything  about  a  certain  disused  airfield  at  Fulbeck.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
it??  We  have  tried  to  keep  an  eye  on  what  was  happening  throughout  the  county, 
and  with  such  a  large  county  how  difficult  this  is.  We  are  dependent  on  records 
as  they  appear  in  Sectional  Files,  in  Biological  Records  Centre,  in  Transactions 
or  other  publications  and  in  your  notebooks  -  and  heads.  Sometimes  we  are  asked 
for  information  at  very  short  notice,  and  then  we  can  usually  discover  what 
decisions  have  been  taken  on  the  matter  quite  quickly,  but  you  must  sometimes 
wonder  when  you  hear  no  more  for  a  long  time,  as  for  example  when  a  Public  Enquiry 
is  involved.  (The  report  on  the  Fosdyke  Bridge  enquiry,  held  3  December  last, 
is  due  out  in  a  couple  of  weeks  we  think,  and  this  is  fairly  quick). 

As  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  report  to  you  as  Hon  General  Secretary  I 
should  like  to  say  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  the  years  of  office  and  how  much  I  have 
appreciated  the  help  and  friendship  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Union. 
Without  it  I  could  not  have  functioned.  I  am  not  by  any  means  bowing  out  of  the 
Union:  there  is  much  more  that  I  should  like  to  see  us  do.  But  I  do  need  to  be 
able  to  spend  my  time  on  individual  ploys  such  as  the  LNU  library.  Moreover  it 
is  my  firm  belief  that  a  healthy  organisation  must  not  depend  too  much  on  a  very 
few  members.  We  shall  realise  during  the  next  twelve  months  how  much  the  Hon 
Treasurer  has  been  doing  over  and  above  what  would  normally  be  expected  of  a 
treasurer,  but,  bless  you,  we  know  that  we  can  rely  on  you  the  members  to  come 
forward  with  help  when  needed  so  that  we  are  still  a  necessary  and  vital  organis¬ 
ation  by  the  time  we  make  our  century  in  19931 


N  Goom 
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SECTION  OFFICERS'  REPORT 
BOTANY  1985 
Irene  Weston 

Miss  E  J  Gibbons  sends  her  very  best  wishes  to  the  LNU  for  1986.  She  is 
living  at  the  Caenby  Nursing  Home  and  Miss  Dora  Gibbons  has  now  moved  back  to  a 
bungalow  at  Holton-1 e-Moor  -  "Haycorns"  Holton-le-Moor  -  if  anyone  wishes  to 
contact  her. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Flora  was  published  in  the  Autumn  and  is  now  on  sale. 
The  cover  photograph  of  Orchis  ustulata  was  taken  in  its  now  unique  site  in  the 
County  by  Mr  G  S  Phillips  and  this  year  has  flourished.  Over  42  spikes  were 
counted  in  1985. 

The  Lincoln  Botany  Class  has  been  working  on  Miss  Gibbon's  herbarium  which 
is  now  finished  and  over  1200  specimens  are  repacked  and  relabelled  and  will  be 
deposited  at  the  Lincoln  County  Museum  to  be  stored  with  the  Peacock  and  Lines 
County  Collection.  The  two  specimens  Scirpus  sylvaticus  and  Alisma  gramineium 
taken  from  the  collection  on  display  are  now  believed  extinct  in  the  County. 

1985  has  been  an  extremely  useful  year  with  many  records  from  many  recorders. 
Several  new  County  records  have  been  made  and  many  new  square  records  are  still 
being  received.  Lists  of  the  50  most  common  plants  circulated  earlier  in  the  year 
are  also  trickling  in  and  proving  useful  gap  fillers  for  post  1980  records  for 
the  Atlas. 

April  27,  Wickenby  Wood  TF.08  TF. 083/828 


This  first  meeting  of  the  year  gave  us  snow  flurries  and  a  biting  cold  wind 
but  the  wood  itself  was  full  of  spring  flowers  and  was  sheltered.  There  was 

considerable  forestry  operation  in  progress  and  the  rides  were  difficult  in  part 
but,  as  usual  for  Wickenby,  the  flora  was  excellent.  Many  primroses,  3  species 
of  violet  Viola  reichenbachiana ,  V.  riviniana  and  v.  odorata;  three  patches  of 
herb  paris ,  Paris  quadrifolia  were  found  in  different  parts  of  wood  and  some 
leaves  of  Platanthera  chlorantha  -  greater  butterfly  orchid.  Many  twayblades, 
Listera  ovata,  were  noted  and  carpets  of  water  avens,  Geum  rivale,  dominated  in 
the  wetter  coppiced  areas.  Early  purple  orchids,  Orchis  mascula,  were  abundant. 
The  wood  is  coppiced  small  leaved  lime,  Tilia  cordata  and  hazel,  Corylus  avellana, 
with  ash.  One  new  species  was  recorded  for  this  well  worked  wood  -  a  colony  of 
about  forty  plants  of  adders tongue  fern,  Ophioglossum  vulgatum  -  found  by 
Christine  Cheffins.  This  was  a  very  interesting  record  and  a  complete  surprise 
to  those  who  had  botanised  here  many  times  before.  Goldilocks,  Ranunculus 
auricomus  was  also  seen  in  greater  quantity  than  in  the  previous  few  years. 

May  12,  Laughton  Forest  TA.80  TA. 846/015 


Laughton  Forest  in  May  had  many  of  the  early  sandy  plants  present  in  profu¬ 
sion  -  the  two  early  f orgetmenots ,  Myosotis  hispida  and  M.  discolor,  parsley  piert 
Aphanes  arvensis  and  a  vast  quantity  of  shepherds  cress  Teesdalia  nudicaulis. 
This  has  perhaps  not  been  quite  so  apparent  before,  or  maybe  1985  was  a  very  good 
year  for  it.  It  was  seen  bordering  many  of  the  small  rides  on  the  bare  edges  all 
through  the  forest  and  along  the  roadside.  Also,  in  a  small  bumpy  meadow  it 
appeared  to  be  dominant  with  f orgetmenots ,  sand  sedge  and  the  dead  brown  stalks 
of  common  centuary. 
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A  feature  found  near  the  car  park  was  male  and  female  plants  of  creeping 
willow  Salix  repens  together  with  Saxifraga  granulata  -  new  to  the  square.  Early 
whitlow  grass  was  common.  In  a  wetter  area  of  the  wood  amongst  felled  conifers 
marsh  violet  Viola  palustris  was  found  in  full  flower  in  quantity  with  marsh 
pennywort  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  A  large  list  was  made  for  this  afforested  area. 

May  29,  Crosby  Warren  SE.91  SE. 904/132 


A  beautiful  sunny  day.  We  were  welcomed  by  Mrs  Vi  Wilkin  and  the  manager. 
This  area  of  iron  stone  mine  spoil  was  very  rich  and  the  meeting  was  highlighted 
by  the  splendid  show  of  wood  horsetail  Equisetum  sylvaticum,  found  by  Mrs  Wilkin 
last  year.  There  appeared  to  be  far  more  plants  covering  a  more  extensive  area. 
Several  thousand  spikes  were  counted  -  some  with  cones. 

In  the  car  park  a  delicate  Vulpia  grass  was  tentatively  examined  but  obvi¬ 
ously  needed  a  more  careful  examination  and  an  expert  opinion.  Dr  (now  Prof)  C 
Stace  of  Leicester  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  Vulpia  ambigua  as  Vulpia  ciliata 
var  ambigua  -  a  good  find  so  far  north  -  in  fact  his  only  record  north  of  Norfolk 
-  a  new  County  Record  and  N.  limit  plant.  As  we  have  found  it  since  at  Risby  and 
Bagmoor  it  needs  plotting  in  the  Scunthorpe  area  where  it  seems  to  be  colonising 
on  the  sand. 

Other  noteable  plants  were  Viola  canina  -  heath  dog  violet,  Calamagrostis 
both  C.  canescens  and  C.  epigejos,  blue  fleabane  Erigeron  acer,  small  patches  of 
ling  -  Calluna  vulgaris,  Wormwood,  Artemesia  absinthium,  haresfoot  clover 
Trifolium  arvense,  and  the  small  persistant  patch  of  Goats  rue  recorded  some  years 
before . 

May  18,  Denton  Reservoir  and  Casthorpe  Hills  SK.83  SK. 869/357 


Mrs  Pennell  and  Mr  Leachman  sent  in  comprehensive  plant  lists  from  this 
ornithological  meeting  which  .included  skullcap  Scutellaria  galericulata  and  least 
marshwort  Apium  nodiflorum.  Over  100  species  were  recorded. 

June  29,  Malham  Cove  Mrs  Pennell  reports 

On  June  29th,  one  of  the  really  beautiful  days  of  last  summer,  a  large  party 
went  by  bus  to  Malham  Cove . 

A  walk  to  Gordale  Scar  was  most  impressive;  there  Christine  Cheffins  found 
maidenhair  fern.  Possibly  the  best  find  of  the  day. 

Climbing  to  the  limestone  pavements  a  good  variety  of  other  ferns  were  seen 
-  male,  lady,  brittle  bladder,  wall  rue,  hartstongue  and  maidenhair  spleenwort. 
Other  interesting  plants  included  Galium  sterneri,  rue  leaf  saxifrage,  orpine, 
sorbus,  eyebright,  thyme  and  wood  sorrel. 

It  was  a  pity  not  to  find  more  of  the  Malham  'specials'  but  it  was  a  day  to 
remember  in  magnificent  scenery. 

Aug  10,  Barlings  Pits  TF.07 

This  area  is  being  developed  as  a  nature  conservation  project  by  Mr  Stephen 
Spouge,  the  owner.  It  has  a  very  rich  and  varied  aquatic  flora.  On  an  earlier 
visit  many  twayblades,  spotted  orchids,  yellow  loosestrife,  reed  mace  Typha 
latifolia,  marestail  Hippuris  vulgaris,  creeping  jenny  and  a  bay  willow  were 
noted.  Mr  Peet  sent  a  list  of  over  90  species  from  the  Ornithological  meeting 
and  this  site  is  to  be  examined  further  in  1986  when  all  the  re-organisation  is 
complete . 
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Aug  24,  R  Welland  TF.00  TF. 066/069 

Mr  Peet  sent  in  a  very  full  list  for  this  meeting  which  included  stone 
parsley  Sison  amoroum.  (This  was  also  noted  on  the  Louth  railway  line  by  Mr  F 
Lammiman  and  Mr  K  Wilson) .  Stone  parsley  seems  to  have  decreased  considerably 
over  the  last  decade  and  these  records  are  the  only  recent  ones. 

Mr  Peet  also  records  Lactuca  serriola,  Inula  conyza,  Impatiens  glandulif era , 
Humulus  lupulus  and  a  new  find  of  Senecio  aquatilis. 

Sept  8,  Tetney  Haven  TA.30  TA. 343/024 


Tetney  Lock  started  off  as  a  very  misty  morning  but  we  were  fortunate  as  the 
day  progressed.  Mr  K  Wilson  led  the  more  adventurous  to  the  edge  of  the  salt 
marsh  and  all  the  salt  marsh  usuals  were  seen.  Notable  colonies  of  Artemesia 
maritima  were  found,  also  Honkenya  peploides  and  Plantago  maritima. 

Picris  echioides  -  prickly  oxtongue  was  abundant  near  the  parking  place  and 
Zannichellia  palustris  was  found  in  the  drain  -  again  much  easier  to  identify  at 
this  time  of  the  year  when  it  shows  its  horned  fruits. 

A  large  plant  list  including  Cardaria  draba,  Cakile  maritima,  Limonium  vulgare 
Artemesia  maritima  and  A.  vulgaris  was  made . 

Oct  12,  Fungus  Foray,  Grimsthorpe  Park  TF.02  TF. 046/231 


Grimsthorpe  Park  was  a  lovely  setting  on  a  lovely  day  and  very  good  lists 
of  flowers  were  made  despite  the  late  date.  Paramount  among  the  finds  were  the 
weed  plants  -  in  sugar  beet  -  Kicksia  elatine,  Chenopodium  polyspermum  and 
Chenopodium  hybridum,  and  in  stubble,  Silene  noctiflora  plus  many  others.  As 
these  weeds  are  fast  disappearing  there  is  to  be  a  survey  in  1986  to  record  as 
many  as  possible  of  these  less  common  weeds.  Anyone  wishing  to  take  part  or 
finding  these  please  contact  me  for  details. 

Mistletoe  in  Grimsthorpe  grows  on  lofty  hybrid  poplars  and  very  large  bunches 
were  seen  from  below.  Zannichellia  palustris  was  once  more  gleaned  from  the  lake 
and  a  tree  of  Sorbus  torminalis  was  found  in  fruit. 

Too  late  for  the  limestone  grassland  flowers,  but  leaves  and  fruits  of  rock- 
rose  and  old  stems  of  Gentianella  anglica  were  noted. 

Plant  Notes 


Winter  photographs  and  later  mature  leaves  and  catkins  of  the  two  very  large 
gnarled  and  buttressed  female  black  poplars  Populus  nigra  in  Fiskerton  churchyard 
were  sent  to  Mr  Edgar  Mi  lne-Redhead .  He  has  confirmed  these  as  being  the  true 
native  species.  Unfortunately  the  two  male  trees  nearby  he  diagnosed  as  hybrids. 
Nevertheless  two  new  specimen  trees  for  the  area.  Mrs  A  Goodall  has  since 
reported  more  black  poplars  from  Biscathorpe  which  await  confirmation. 

Miss  Ruth  Nickerson  and  Mrs  D  J  Adams  working  the  Torksey  square  have  redis¬ 
covered  the  1956  record  of  Acorus  Calamus  -  an  old  record  needing  confirmation. 
Further  investigations  revealed  a  very  large  quantity  along  the  bank  flowering 
well.  It  was  estimated  at  about  200  plants.  R  C  L  and  B  M  Howitt  (Flora  Notts) 
record  it  further  down  the  Trent  in  Notts  but  make  the  comment  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  flower  in  Notts. 

Alongside  it  were  plants  of  Scirpus  maritimus  so  branched  in  the  flower  heads 
that  these  were  sent  away  for  confirmation.  They  seem  to  be  of  unusual  form. 
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Also  further  upstream  Scirpus  lascustris.  A  very  large  quantity  of  Hottonia 
palustris  has  been  recorded  on  the  adjacent  caravan  site. 

Orobanche  purpurea  has  flowered  in  one  of  its  official  transplant  sites  at 
Barrow  Haven  and  in  three  separate  garden  transplant  colonies.  Mr  Denzil  Wright 
has  recorded  Orobanche  elatior  at  Brattleby  Top  -  near  its  first  recorded  Lines 
site . 


Dr  N  Hards  has  sent  in  many  fern  records  including  refinding  Thelypteris 
palustris  (marsh  fern)  at  Sleaford.  The  colony  is  superb  and  is  found  together 
with  Typha  angustifolia ,  Juncus  subnodulosus  and  Eupatorium  cannabinum  -  a  true 
fen  colony. 

Mrs  Vi  Wilkins  colonies  of  Pilularia  (pillwort)  are  expanding  and  flourishing 
and  were  visited  this  year  by  Mr  Clive  Jermy  of  the  British  Museum  who  is  organ¬ 
ising  the  National/International  Pilularia  Survey.  These  so  impressed  him  that 
photographs  from  the  area  provided  a  major  part  of  the  BSBI  November  exhibit  in 
London. 

A  second  site  has  now  been  found  for  Pilularia  -  this  time  in  VC  53  S  Lines 
at  Swanholme  in  Lincoln  City  (see  list)  .  It  is  a  very  extensive  colony  and  grows 
both  in  shallow  and  deep  water.  The  area,  now  declared  an  SSSI  has  also  produced 
Crassula  helmsii  -  again  a  new  record.  Also  Myriophyllum  alternifolium  recorded 
previously  from  Lincoln  in  1851.  The  sphagnum  succession  in  this  area,  together 
with  lichen  and  Calluna  heath,  apart  from  the  rich  aquatic  flora  make  this  a 
remarkable  area. 

The  new  Lines  Trust  Reserve  at  Teale's  Pit  has  been  surveyed  and  two  new 
records  were  produced  -  one  new  to  both  Vice  Counties  -  Callitriche  hermaphrod- 
itica  (Autumn  water  starwort)  with  a  more  western  distribution  in  GB  and  Elodea 
Nuttallii  which  seems  to  be  very  much  on  the  increase.  These  were  confirmed  by 
Mr  Nigel  Holmes  who  says  of  the  Callitriche  "a  fabulous  record". 

Lastly  may  I  thank  all  recorders  -  your  help  is  invaluable.  Your  President 
Mr  Marson  Peet  has  not  only  recorded  along  the  coast  on  a  1  km  basis  for  the 
coastal  survey,  but  has  listed  plants  in  all  the  Trust  Reserves  this  year  - 
refinding  squinancy wort  Asperula  cynanchica  in  Ancaster  Valley  in  his  marathon 
recording  session.  Mr  Eric  Simms  has  sent  in  a  comprehensive  list  encompassing 
four  10  km  squares  around  his  new  home  at  S  Witham  -  all  from  1981  onwards.  He 
and  Amanda  Simms  discovered  wasp  orchid  Orchis  apifera  var  trollii  and  have 
monitored  it  regularly  since  in  1985  they  saved  3  with  20  seconds  to  spare  from 
a  mower! 

Mr  James  Dear  is  writing  a  history  of  Stickney  village  and  has  made  a  very 
comprehensive  plant  list. 

Mr  Barrie  Wilkinson  has  sent  confirmation  of  man  orchid  from  Carlby  and  Tim 
Smith  of  frog  orchid  from  its  northern  station  in  Lines.  The  NCC  staff  have 
contributed  many  records  from  their  field  work  and  the  response  to  the  request 
for  square  records  has  been  overwhelming.  Many  recorders  are  adding  enormously 
to  their  'personal'  10  km  squares  as  can  be  seen  from  the  listings  below.  I  am 
also  indebted  to  Mr  Arthur  Chater  of  the  BM  who  looks  after  our  sedges! 

1985  Recorders 


Mrs  D  J  Adams,  Mrs  M  Blatherwick,  Mr  L  Ball,  Mr  &  Mrs  A  Binding,  Mr  C  G  van 
den  Bos,  Mr  J  Bratton,  Mr  M  H  Broadbridge,  Mrs  P  Cooke,  Mr  B  Cronk  (NCC),  Mr  J 
P  Dear,  Mrs  H  L  J  Drewitt  (NCC),  Mrs  R  Everatt,  Miss  E  J  Garlick,  Miss  D  Gibbons, 
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Miss  E  J  Gibbons,  Mrs  A  Goodall,  Mr  L  Gostick,  Mrs  G  Hains,  Dr  N  Hards,  Miss  Z 
Harris,  Mrs  K  Heath,  Mr  D  Harrison,  Mr  W  G  Hoff,  Miss  J  Knibb,  Mr  F  Lammiman,  Mr 
G  Leachman,  Mr  S  Lorand,  Mr  E  G  Martin,  Mr  &  Mrs  B  K  Morrish,  Miss  R  Nickerson, 
Mr  J  Ockenden,  Mrs  J  Ostler  (NCC)  ,  Miss  M  Palmer  (NCC)  ,  Miss  C  Paskall,  Mr  W  M 
Peet,  Mrs  V  Pennell,  Mrs  Z  Porter,  Mr  B  Redman,  Mr  E  J  Redshaw,  Mrs  W  J  Rees,  Mr 
&  Mrs  J  Robertson  (NCC),  Mrs  B  Sharpe,  Mr  E  Simms,  Mr  Tim  Smith  (NCC),  Mr  &  Mrs 
A  Underwood,  Mrs  P  Waltham,  Mrs  I  Weston,  Mrs  V  Wilkin,  Mr  B  Wilkinson,  Mr  K 
Wilson,  Mr  Denzil  Wright,  Members  of  the  Notts  Univ.  Lincoln  Botany  Classes. 

Records 


New  records  were  received  for  the  following  10  km  squares. 


Order  of  records  SK(43),  SE(44) ,  TF(53),  TF(54) 

NCR  Record  new  for  VC  53  &  54 

NVCR  Record  new  for  VC  53  (S  Lines)  or  VC  54  (N  Lines) 
P  =  Planted,  E  =  Escape,  I  =  Introduced 
NCC  =  Nature  Conservancy  Council 


SK( 43)  85 


SK ( 43 )  87 


SK ( 43 )  88 


SK( 43)  91 


Digitalis  purpurea 
Erigeron  acer 
Eupatorium  cannabinum 
Hypericum  perforatum 
Polygonum  hydropiper 
Tussilago  farfara 

Agrostis  gigantea 
Brassica  napus 
Calystegia  silvatica 
Chenopodium  polyspermum 
Euphrasia  officinalis  agg 
Geranium  pyrenaicum 
Juglans  regia 
Pentaglottis  sempervirens 
Populus  alba 
Poterium  sanguisorba 
Prunus  avium 
Ranunculus  trichophyllus 
Sedum  acre 
Scirpus  lacustris 
Taxus  baccata 
Tilia  platyphyllos 
Valerianella  locusta 
Vinca  major 

Barbarea  intermedia 
Dryopteris  pseudo-mas 
Iris  foetidissima 
Rumex  maritimus 
Sherardia  arvensis 
Stellaria  apetala 
Tilia  platyphyllos 

Geranium  pyrenaicum 
Heracleum  mantegazzianum 
Lamium  amplexicaule 
Minuartia  hybrida 
Myriophyllum  spicatum 


P 

E 

P 


P 

P 

P 


E 


P 


I 


A  &  A  Binding 

If 


R  Nickerson  &  D  J  Adams 

II 

II 

II 

II 


II 

II 


T  Smith  (NCC) 

R  Nickerson  &  D  J  Adams 

II 

I  Weston 

R  Nickerson  &  D  J  Adams 

II 

"  &  I  Weston 

"  &  D  J  Adams 

J  Knibb  &  R  Everatt 


E  Simms 

II 

II 

II 

II 
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SK(43)  91 


SK(43)  92 


SK( 43 )  93 
SK(43)  94 
SK(43)  95 


SK(43)  96 


Oenothera  biennis 
Ophyrys  apifera  var  trollii 


Ranunculus  lingua  I 

Cardamine  amara  I? 

Cardaria  draba 

Coronopus  squamatus 

Iberis  umbellata  E 

Linum  anglicum 

Sium  latifolium 

Datura  stramonium  I 


Campanula  trachelium 

Adoxa  moschatellina 
Cardamine  flexuosa 
Diplotaxis  tenuifolia 
Eliocharis  palustris 
Endymion  non-scriptus 
Epilobium  adnatum 
Epilobium  roseum 
Festuca  pratensis 
Lamium  hybridum 
Myosotis  sylvatica 
Prunus  cerasus 
Quercus  petraea 

Rhododendron  ponticum  E 

Rosa  arvensis 
Senecio  erucifolius 
Sinapsis  alba 
Stachys  officinalis 
Valerianella  dentata 
Veronica  anagalis-aquatica 
Veronica  polita 
Vicia  sepium 

Blackstonia  perfoliata 
Callitriche  hermaphroditica 
Carex  sylvatica 
Crassula  helmzii 
Dacytylorhiza  praetermissa 
Elodea  nuttallii 

Gagea  nutans  E 

Myriophyllum  alternifolium 

Oenanthe  fistulosa 
Onoprordum  acanthium 
Pilularia  globulifera 
Potamogeton  densus 
Potamogeton  gramineus 
Potamogeton  obtusifolius 
Ranunculus  circinatus 
Ranunculus  hederaceus 
Ranunculus  trichophyllus 
Setaria  viridis  E 

Stratiotes  aloides  E? 

Valerianella  dentata 


E  Simms 

It 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

V  Pennell 

II 

II 

It 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

It 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

I  Weston  conf  N  Holmes  NCR 

V  Pennell 

T  Smith  NVCR  VC  53 

V  Pennell 
I  Weston 
L  Ball 

I  Weston  conf  M  Palmer(NCC) 
old  record  1851 

V  Pennell 

II 

I  Weston  NVCR  VC  53 

II 

II 

V  Pennell 

"  &  I  Weston 

II 

II 

I  Weston 
R  Nickerson 

V  Pennell 
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SK( 43)  96 
SK(43)  97 

SK(43)  98 

SE ( 44 )  70 


SE ( 44)  80 


SE ( 44)  81 


SE ( 44)  90 
SE ( 44 )  91 


SE ( 44 )  92 

TF ( 53)  00 
TF ( 53 )  01 


TF ( 53 )  02 


Viola  hirta 

Asplenium  adiantum-nigrum 
Potamogeton  trichoides 

Galinsoga  ciliata 
Orobanche  elatior 

Cardamine  flexuosa 
Cirsium  acaule 
Euphorbia  exigua 
Marrubium  vulgare 
Lamium  amplexicaule 
Picris  hieracioides 
Sherardia  arvensis 

Alchemilla  vulgaris 
Dactylorhiza  fuchsii 
Hieracium  aurantiacum 
Ophrys  apifera 
Saxifraga  granulata 

Chenopodium  polyspermum 
Cichorium  intybus 
Claytonia  perfoliata 
Lysimachia  nemorum 
Petasites  hybridus 
Picris  echioides 
Vicia  sylvatica 

Zannichellia  palustris 

Anthriscus  caucalis 
Scirpus  tabernaemontani 
Vulpia  ciliata  var  ambigua 
Zannichellia  palustris 

Juncus  compressus 
Potamogeton  crispus 

Foeniculum  vulgare 

Aceras  anthropophorum 
Calamagrostis  canescens 
Chaenorhinum  minus 
Chenopodium  polyspermum 
Inula  helenium 
Rumex  pulcher 

Castanea  sativa 
Chenopodium  hybridum 
Equisetum  fluviatile 
Equisetum  palustre 
Onopordum  acanthium 
Potamogeton  crispus 
Ranunculus  trichophyllus 
Ranunculus  circinatus 
Scirpus  tabernaemontani 


V  Pennell 

N  Hards 
C  Paskall 

D  Gibbons 

D  Wright  (old  record  1800) 
W  M  Peet 


W  J  Rees 


V  Wilkin 
I  Weston 

I  Weston  &  C  G  van  den  Bos 
I  Weston  conf  C  A  Stace  NCR 
J  Bratton 

W  M  Peet 
J  Bratton 

J  W  Spencer  (NCC) 

G  Messinger 
B  Cronk 

H  L  J  Drewitt  (NCC) 

T  Smith  (NCC) 

J  &  J  Robertson  (NCC) 

E  Simms 

I  Weston 

II 

H  L  J  Drewitt  (NCC) 

II 

T  Smith 

H  L  J  Drewitt  &  M  Palmer  (NCC) 

II 

II 

II 


03 

04 

06 

07 

09 

10 

11 

12 

14 

18 

19 
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Juncus  compressus 
Potamogeton  crispus 

Amsinckia  intermedia 
Azolla  filiculoides 
Coronopus  didymus 
Juncus  compressus 
Linaria  purpurea 
Ranunculus  circinatus 
Rhinanthus  minor 

Sorbus  torminalis 

Buxus  sempervirens  E 

Lactuca  serriola 
Lactuca  virosa 
Lamium  hybridum 

Meconopsis  cambrica  E 

Populus  nigra 

Prunus  padus  P 

Rhododendron  ponticum 
Ranunculus  trichophyllus 
Sanguisorba  officinalis 
Symphytum  orientale  E 

Veronica  catenata 
Veronica  montana 

Lathyrus  tuberosus  E 

Nicandra  physaloides  E 

Elodea  nuttallii 
Potamogeton  berchtoldii 
Potamogeton  trichoides 

Carex  distans 
Cirsium  acaule 
Elodea  nuttallii 
Eupatorium  cannabinum 
Lysimachia  vulgaris 
Myriophyllum  alternifolium 
Nymphaea  alba 
Potamogeton  berchtoldii 
Polystichum  aculeatum 
Scirpus  maritimus 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum 
Epilobium  montanum 
Lycopus  europaeus 
Stellaria  palustris 

Asplenium  adiantum-nigrum 
Chenopodium  polyspermum 

Ranunculus  hederaceus 

Artemesia  absinthium 
Cicerbita  macrophylla 


T  Smith  ( NCC ) 

fl 

L  Gostick 

T  Smith  &  H  L  J  Drewitt  (NCC) 

"  &  L  Gostick 

"  (NCC) 

It 

"  &  H  L  J  Drewitt  (NCC) 

"  &  L  Gostick 

T  Smith  (NCC) 

E  J  Garlick 

A  &  A  Binding 

I  Weston  &  A  &  A  Binding 

II 

M  Blatherwick 

J  Ockenden  &  I  Weston  conf 
E  Milne-Redhead 
E  J  Garlick 
I  Weston 
E  J  Garlick 
A  &  A  Binding 
E  J  Garlick 
A  &  A  Binding 
I  Weston 

D  Ross 

II 

H  L  J  Drewitt  &  M  Palmer  (NCC) 
1 1 

1 1 

W  M  Peet 

E  J  Redshaw 

H  L  J  Drewitt  (NCC) 

E  J  Redshaw 
1 1 

H  L  J  Drewitt  (NCC) 

K  Heath 

H  L  J  Drewitt  (NCC) 

II 
1 1 

E  J  Redshaw 
1 1 

1 1 
1 1 

N  Hards 

II 

W  M  Peet 

F  Lammiman 
1 1 
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TF ( 53)  22 


TF ( 53)  23 


TF( 53)  26 

TF( 53)  27 

TF( 53)  28 

TF( 53)  29 

TF( 53)  30 

TF( 53)  31 


TF( 53)  32 


Aesculus  hippocastanum 
Apium  inundatum 
Azolla  filiculoides 
Calamagrostis  epigejos 
Juncus  gerardii 

Corylus  avellana 
Filago  germanica 
Linum  catharticum 
Moehringia  trinervia 
Myosotis  hispida 
Populus  alba 
Populus  tremula 
Salix  caprea 

Scutellaria  galericulata 
Sherardia  arvensis 
Trifolium  campestre 
Veronica  serpyllifolia 
Vicia  tetrasperma 
Verbascum  nigrum 
Carex  pulicaris 

Montia  fontana 
Stellaria  apetala 
Ranunculus  hederaceus 

Aira  caryophyllea 
Brachypodium  pinnatum 
Petasites  fragrans 

Alopecurus  myosuroides 
Juglans  regia 
Larix  decidua 
Symphoricarpus  rivularis 


W  M  Peet 

II 

K  Heath 
W  M  Peet 

H  L  J  Drewitt  (NCC) 

W  M  Peet 
E  J  Redshaw 

II 

II 

If 

W  M  Peet 

If 

E  J  Redshaw 

II 

II 

II 

ft 

W  M  Peet 

II 

II 

F  Lammiman 
W  M  Peet 

G  Leachman  &  E  J  Garlick 
W  M  Peet 

II 

E  J  Garlick 
K  Heath 

II 

II 

II 


Sagina  apetala  F  Lammiman 

Veronica  agrestis  " 

Bryonia  dioica  W  M  Peet 

Verbascum  thapsus  " 


Artemesia  vulgaris 
Aster  trifolium 
Calamagrostis  epigejos 
Cardaria  draba 
Euphorbia  exigua 
Filipendula  ulmaria 
Lactuca  virosa 
Linum  catharticum 
Lithospermum  arvense 
Reseda  luteola 
Scirpus  lacustris 


E  J  Redshaw 

II 

W  M  Peet 
E  J  Redshaw 
W  M  Peet 
E  J  Redshaw 
W  M  Peet 
E  J  Redshaw 
W  M  Peet 
E  J  Redshaw 

II 


Acer  campestre 
Alliaria  petiolata 
Allium  ursinum 
Alopecurus  myosuroides 
Asplenium  ruta-muraria 


F  &  B  K  Morrish 

II 

II 

E  G  Martin 
E  J  Redshaw 
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TF(53)  32  Calystegia  silvatica 

Cardamine  hirsuta 

Castanea  sativa  P 

Chrysanthemum  parthenium 

Dipsacus  fullonum 

Endymion  non-scriptus 

Elodea  canadensis 

Erophila  verna 

Equisetum  palustris 

Hippuris  vulgaris 

Ilex  aquifolia 

Juncus  effusus 

Lepidium  campestre 

Lysimachia  vulgaris 

Melilotus  altissima 

Orobanche  minor 

Picris  echioides 

Primula  veris 

Caponaria  officinalis 

Trifolium  campestre 


F  &  B  K  Morrish 

It 

E  G  Martin 
F  &  B  K  Morrish 
E  G  Martin 
F  &  B  K  Morrish 

It 

E  G  Martin 
F  &  B  K  Morrish 
E  G  Martin 
F  &  B  K  Morrish 

I! 

ft 

E  G  Martin 
F  &  B  K  Morrish 
E  J  Redshaw 
E  G  Martin 
F  &  B  K  Morrish 


TF(53)  33  Acer  campestre  K  Heath 

Angelica  sylvestris  " 
Artemesia  absinthium  " 
Cakile  maritima  " 
Carlina  vulgaris  " 
Chelidonium  majus  " 
Cichorium  intybus  " 
Corylus  avellana  " 
Impatiens  glandulifera  " 
Lotus  uliginosus  " 
Melilotus  alba  " 
Mycelis  muralis  " 
Orobanche  minor  " 

' Pinus  sylvestris  P  " 
Salix  caprea  " 
Symphytum  officinale  " 
Vicia  hirta  " 


TF(53)  35  Alchemilla  vulgaris  J  P  Dear 

Alliaria  petiolata  " 
Allium  ursinum  " 
Alnus  glutinosa  " 
Calluna  vulgaris  " 
Cardamine  flexuosa  " 
Carex  distans  " 
Fragaria  vesca  " 

Geum  rivale  " 
Lathyrus  montanus  " 
Lepidium  ruderale  " 
Myosotis  sylvatica  " 
Nuphar  lutea  " 
Orchis  mascula  " 
Parietaria  diffusa  " 
Ranunculus  hederaceus  " 
Sagina  procumbens  " 
Saxifraga  granulata  " 
Silene  vulgaris  " 
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TF(53)  35  Smyrnium  olusatrum  E  J  P  Dear 

Stellaria  holostea  " 
Tamus  communis  " 
Veronica  polita  " 
Viscum  album  " 


TF( 53)  36 


TF( 53)  37 


TF( 53)  38 


Carex  pseudocyperus 
Castanea  sativa 
Erigeron  acer 
Frangula  alnus 
Galeopsis  speciosa 
Minuartia  hybrida 
Populus  canescens 
Rhamnus  catharticus 
Stachys  palustris 
Veronica  agrestis 

Cardamine  flexuosa 
Gagea  nutans 
Sorbus  aucuparia 

Agrostis  gigantea 
Amsinckia  intermedia 
Arabidopsis  thaliana 
Betula  pubescens 
Cicerbita  macrophylla 
Genista  tinctoria 
helictotrichon  pubescens 
Lycopsis  arvensis 
Ononis  spinosa 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum 
Picris  echioides 
Populus  alba 
Silaum  silaus 
Veronica  catenata 
Veronica  filiformis 


W  M  Peet 
P  S  Lorand 

ft 

P 

ft 

I 

P 

P  " 

W  M  Peet 
S  Lorand 

W  M  Peet 
W  G  Hoff 
H  L  J  Drewitt 

K  Wilson 

ft 

It 

W  M  Peet 
K  Wilson 


W  M  Peet 
K  Wilson 


TF(53)  39  Atriplex  hastata 

Calamagrostis  epigejos 
Castanea  sativa 
Dryopteris  austriaca 

Juglans  regia  P 

Petroselinum  segetum 
Veronica  officinalis 


K  Wilson 
D  Harrison 
K  Wilson 

tf 

It 

tl 

It 


TF(53)  42  Acer  campestre 

Alliaria  petiolata 
Cakile  maritima 
Coronopus  squamatus 
Cymbalaria  muralis 
Hordeum  marinum 
Malva  neglecta 
Rumex  palustris 


W  M  Peet 
P  Waltham 

ft 

tl 

tt 

W  M  Peet 
P  Waltham 
W  M  Peet 


TF(53)  43  Beta  maritima  W  M  Peet 

Conium  maculatum  " 
Geranium  dissectum  " 
Mycelis  muralis  " 


43 

45 

47 

48 

49 

55 

56 

57 

58 

02 

11 

20 

30 
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Picris  echioides 

Phragmites  communis 

W  M  Peet 

It 

Cardamine  flexuosa 

Galium  hercynicum 

Polygonum  hydropiper 

W  M  Peet 

T  Smith  ( NCC ) 

II 

Carex  pallescens 

Carex  paniculata 

Lysimachia  vulgaris 

D  Harrison 

II 

II 

Atriplex  hastata 

Erigeron  canadensis 

Marrubium  vulgare 

Reseda  luteola 

Tanacetum  vulgare 

W  M  Peet 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Holcus  mollis  W  M  Peet 

II 

Alopecurus  myosuroides 

Phyllitis  scolopendrium 

It 

II 

Chenopodium  murale 

II 

Aira  praecox 

Calamagrostis  epigejos 

Cardamine  flexuosa 

Dactylorhiza  fuchsii 

Dryopteris  filix-mas 

Glaucium  flavum 

Plantago  media 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

K  Heath  &  A  Goodall 

W  M  Peet 

Eleocharis  palustris 

Juncus  gerardii 

Myriophyllum  spicatum 

Veronica  catenata 

II 

II 

1 1 

II 

Acorus  calamus 

Arabidopsis  thaliana 

Epilobium  adnatum 

Lactuca  virosa 

Sagina  apetala 

J  Bratton 

M  H  Broadbridge 

II 

II 

II 

Cynoglossum  officinale 

W  M  Peet 

Arabidopsis  thaliana 

Cerastium  glomeratum 

Erophila  verna 

Hieracium  aurantiacum 

Hieracium  perpropinguum 

Kentranthus  ruber 

Larix  decidua  P 

Picris  echioides 

Polystichum  aculeatum 

Viscum  album 

K  Wilson 

1 1 

II 

II 

"  &  F  Lammiman 

1 1 

II 

1 1 

1 1 

II 

Carex  pendula 
Festuca  gigantea 
Malus  sylvestris 


D  Harrison 
W  M  Peet 
I  Weston 
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MYCOLOGY  REPORT 

1985  was  far  from  being  the  best  years  for  mycology  in  Lincolnshire  and  South 
Humberside.  The  spring  was  cold,  late  and  wet;  the  summer  to  the  end  of  August 
was  cool  and  wet,  with  odd  short  summer  breaks;  there  was  a  near  drought  period 
then  until  early  October,  followed  by  a  reasonably  warm  and  wet  period  until  early 
November,  when  frosts  put  paid  to  all  but  a  few  hardy  species. 

The  annual  Foray  was  held  on  Grimsthorpe  Estate  in  TF02  on  the  12th  October 
by  kind  permission  of  Mr  P  E  Grimes,  the  Agent  to  the  estate,  and  beautiful 
weather  was  responsible  for  a  large  turn-out  of  members.  Ten  days  before  the 
foray,  however,  a  reconnaissance  by  two  members  returned  only  seven  species  for 
a  full  day  in  very  dry  weather.  There  was  some  precipitation  before  the  Foray 
meeting,  fortunately,  and  then  we  were  able  to  record  68  species,  of  which  none 
were  new  County  records,  17  were  new  to  TF02,  and  a  further  41  were  new  site  re¬ 
cords.  An  interesting  range  of  Polypores  and  other  lignicolous  fruiting  bodies 
were  found,  of  note  amongst  these  being  Daedalea  quercina,  Inonotus  dryadeus  and 
Polyporus  varius  on  Oak,  Ganoderma  adspersum  on  Beech  and  Oak,  Meripilus  giganteus 
in  quantity  on  Beech,  Daedaleopsis  confragosa  on  Horse  Chestnut  and  Inonotus  hisp- 
idus  on  Ash.  There  were  several  Rusts  on  Sedge,  Ground  Ivy,  Thistle,  Fescue  Grass 
and  Bramble  leaves,  and  several  Ascomycetes  were  present  including  Powdery  Mildews 
Erysiphe  cichoracearum  on  Burdock  and  Microsphaera  alphitoides  on  Oak  leaves,  Er¬ 
gots  of  Claviceps  purpurea  on  Perennial  Ryegrass  and  Diatrypella  quercina  on  Oak. 
Few  agarics  were  found  due  to  the  dryness,  the  most  striking  being  a  large  group 
of  Volvaria  speciosa  on  sawdust  in  the  woodyard,  these  being  appreciated  by  some 
mycophagists  present. 

Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Union  produced  comparatively  few  specimens  this 
year,  but  some  sites  yielded  better  quality  than  quantity. 

Wickenby  Wood  in  TF08  on  the  27th  April  produced  only  six  species  for  the 
record,  but  one,  Hypoxylon  howeanum,  growing  on  Ash  bark  as  a  first  coloniser, 
was  new  to  the  County. 

Tuetoes  Hills  Wood  and  Laughton  Forest  on  the  12th  May  were  visited  in  a  dry 
period,  and  specimens  from  only  8  species  were  found,  the  most  interesting  being 
numbers  of  Strobilurus  tenecellus  growing  on  buried  pine  cones. 

Conditions  were  much  wetter  for  the  meeting  at  Southwood  and  Norwood  in  TF02 
on  the  16th  June,  and  37  and  32  species  were  recorded  in  the  two  woods  respect¬ 
ively.  Two  species  from  Southwood  were  new  to  the  County,  namely  Hypholoma  laeti- 
color ,  on  the  ground  amongst  mossy  short  grass,  and  Pezizella  vulgaris,  a  cream 
discomycete  found  on  dead  sallow  bark.  The  parasitic  Entomophthora  muscae  was 
present  at  both  locations  on  Dolicopaceae  flies.  Seven  myxomycetes  were  found, 
and  these  included  Physarum  compressum#,  which  is  rarely  found  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  more  common  Didymium  squamulosum#,  both  of  which  were  identified  later  by 
Dr  B  Ing  of  Chester. 

Kirkby  Moor  and  Moor  Farm  Reserves,  both  usually  excellent  collecting  areas, 
produced  specimens  from  only  21  species  between  them  on  the  13th  July  in  a  dry 
spell,  but  5  were  new  to  TF26.  The  River  Welland  Meeting  on  the  24th  August  only 
produced  5  species,  but  all  were  new  to  the  little  worked  TFOO. 

Specimens  have  been  sent  in  this  year  by  many  members  and  others,  including 
Mrs  J  Ostler,  Mrs  D  Hallewell  and  Mrs  I  Weston,  Mr  &  Mrs  J  Rowe  and  Messrs  K 
Rowland,  F  R  Lammiman,  J  Ockenden,  Rex  Johnson  and  J  Saunders.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Miss  Joan  Gibbons,  whilst  recovering  in  a  nursing  home  at  Caenby  drew 
the  writer's  attention  to  a  number  of  large  Morels  (Morchella  esculenta)  growing 
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in  the  nursing  home  grounds.  These,  and  two  other  species  found  nearby  proved 
to  be  new  to  SK98.  They  were  duly  photographed  and  later  eaten  with  relish,  since 
they  were  in  excellent  condition. 

Sorties  have  again  been  made  by  Messrs  J  Rowe,  K  Rowland  and  the  writer  of 
this  report  to  many  locations  in  the  counties  and  forays  were  led  on  behalf  of 
the  Trust  local  groups  at  Roxton  Wood  and  Hartsholme. 

All  this  activity  produced  numerous  new  records,  even  for  the  County,  and 
lists  are  given  below  (a)  of  the  new  grid  square  records  arising  from  the  annual 
Foray  and  (b)  of  all  the  new  County  records.  It  is  not  practical  to  give  all  the 
new  records  at  this  juncture,  but  the  total  figures  are  as  follows: 

Annual  Foray  Other 


New 

County  records 

- 

16 

New 

10  Km  square  records 

17 

365 

New 

Site  records 

41 

365 

Total 

58 

746 

In  March  the  writer  of  this  report  received  an  SOS  from  the  Public  Swimming 
Bath  Authority  at  Barton  on  Humber  to  the  effect  that  fungi  were  appearing  round 
the  base  of  a  Date  Palm  which  they  had  imported  from  Spain  for  planting  adjacent 
to  the  swimming  bath  itself  indoors.  They  were  afraid  that  the  fungi  might  be 
poisonous  and  they  were  available  to  children.  They  were  not  recognisable  as  ind- 
iginous  to  Britain,  and  specimens  were  therefore  sent  to  Dr  D  A  Reid,  of  Kew 
gardens,  who  identified  them  as  being  Leucocoprinus  birnbaumii* ,  a  relative  of 
the  Lepiotas,  and  a  semi-tropical  'safe'  species.  Dr  Reid  states  that  specimens 
of  the  species  are  becoming  frequent  in  nurseries  in  the  south  of  England,  and, 
of  course,  this  is  the  first  record  for  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside,  in 
TF02 . 


Despite  the  poor  quantity  of  specimens  available  this  year,  a  number  of  int¬ 
eresting  species  were  encountered  during  the  year,  as  the  following  remarks  show. 

During  a  mild  spell  on  the  31st  January,  several  specimens  of  Polyporus 
badius ,  found  infrequently  in  the  area,  were  seen  on  the  lying  trunk  of  an  elm 
long  dead  after  Dutch  Elm  Disease  had  struck  it,  in  SK88  at  Lea. 

More  than  usual  St.  George's  Mushrooms  (Calocybe  gambosum)  appeared  in  the 
spring,  including  a  ring  of  them  on  Rush  Furlong  Reserve  in  SE70. 

Fomes  fomentarius,  the  hoof  shaped  bracket  which  grows  on  Birch  (mainly) 
which  was  thought  to  be  rare  in  England,  was  searched  for  intensively  in  the 
spring  (when  it  sporulates),  and  a  further  seven  new  locations  were  found.  A 
count  of  fruiting  bodies  extant  at  Burton  Pits  in  June  revealed  over  300  specimens 
there,  some  having  spread  to  Elms  and  one  batch  to  Sycamore.  An  article  on  the 
subject  will  appear  on  the  Bulletin  of  the  British  Mycological  Society  this 
Spring . 

Calocera  pallidospathulata ,  first  described  by  Dr  D  A  Reid  in  1974,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  Dacrymycetales  or  'Jelly  fungi',  has  been  found  in  5  more  locations 
this  year  on  pine  sticks  and  logs  (making  9  locations  to  date).  Apparently  it 
first  appeared  in  East  Yorkshire  in  1970,  and  since  then,  has  'exploded'  to  a 
large  area  of  Britain,  and  has  spread  to  both  conifers  and  hardwoods. 

The  small  Laccaria  tortilis,  an  infrequent  relative  of  the  'Deceiver' 
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(Laccaria  laccata) ,  appeared  at  Snipe  Dales  this  year.  This  is  the  fourth  record 
in  recent  years. 

A  visit  to  Lyn^ode  Warren  (TF1387)  in  August  produced  a  quantity  of  Sphaerio- 
sporella  brunnea  on  charcoal  (?  Birch)  on  a  bonfire  site.  It  was  our  second  re¬ 
cord  only  in  the  County.  #Symphytocarpus  herbaticus,  a  new  record  for  the  County, 
was  found  the  same  day  under  mature  Pines,  and  this  specimen  proved  to  be  only 
the  fourth  known  to  exist. 

#Diderma  floriformis,  an  infrequent  and  spectacular  looking  Myxomycete,  app¬ 
eared  at  New  Park  Wood  in  September  (TF17),  and  it  is  our  second  record  only  of 
the  species. 

Last,  but  not  least,  on  the  12th  September,  Mr  Rowe  found  a  very  large  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Bolete  Leccinum  scabrum  on  Burton  Pits  Reserve.  Its  vital  statistics 
were  -  24  cm  across  the  cap,  the  stipe  was  22  cm  long  and  30/40  mm  thick  and  the 
weight  of  the  fruiting  body  was  525  grams  (about  18/£  oz).  It  is  not  known  whether 
Mr  Rowe  had  the  courage  to  eat  it! 

Once  again,  thanks  must  be  expressed  to  all  those  who  have  so  readily  given 
us  assistance  during  the  year  by  way  of  identifying  specimens  (or  confirming  our 
identifications)  or  otherwise,  in  particular  to  Dr  G  M  Waterhouse,  Dr  D  A  Reid 
of  Kew  Gardens  and  Dr  Bruce  Ing,  of  Chester  College. 

New  Grid  Square  records  from  the  Fungus  Foray  for  TF02 


Agaricales 


Aphyllophorales 


Ascomycetes 


Myxomycete 


Uredinales 


Pholiota  adiposa 
Pleurotus  cornucopiae 
Psathyrella  atomata 

Ganoderma  adspersum 
Hymenochaete  rubiginosa 
Hyphoderma  sambuci 
Mycoacia  uda 
Polyporus  varius 
Stereum  sanguinolentum 

Claviceps  purpurea  (Ergots)  in  Grass  heads 
Coprobia  granulata  on  Dung 
Diatrypella  quercina  on  Oak  wood 
Erysiphe  cichoracearum  on  Burdock 
Microsphaera  alphitoides  on  Oak  leaves 

Cribraria  argillacea 

Puccinia  glechomatis  III  on  Ground  Ivy 
Puccinia  coronata  II  on  Fescue 

New  County  Records  for  1985 


*Leucocoprinus  birnbaumii 


(Corda)  Singer 

Barton-on-Humber 

TA0321 

Hypoxylon  Howeanum  Peck 

Wickenby  Wood 

TF0882 

Hypholoma  laeticolor 

(Moeller)  P  D  Orton 

Southwood 

TF0125 

Pezizella  vulgaris  (Fr)  Sacc . 

Southwood 

TF0125 

Conocybe  kuehneriana  Sing. 

(=C.ochracea  (Kuhn)  Sing) 

Laughton  Forest 

SK8499 
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Hyaloscypha  conica  (Cooke) 
Nannf . 

Lepiota  serena  (Fr)  Sacc . 

Puccinia  lapsanae  III 
Fuckel 

Pezicula  livida  (Berk.  &  Br. ) 
Rehm. 

Ascobolus  denudatus  Fr 
#Symphytocarpus  herbaticus 
B  Ing 

♦Thelephora  anthocephala  Fr 

Puccinia  crepidicola  II  &  III 
Syd. 

Melampsora  allii-fragilis  III 
Kleb . 

Pluteus  griseopus  P  D  Orton 

Mycena  tintinnabulum  (Fr) 

Quel . 


Laughton  Forest 

Lincoln 

SE8400 

SK9872 

Lea 

SK8286 

Snipe  Dales 

Snipe  Sales 

TF3268 

TF268 

Lynwode  Warren 

Newball  Wood 

TF1387 

TF0875 

Snipe  Dales 

TF3268 

Lea  Marshes 

Callans  Lane  Wood 

SK8086 

TF0627 

Hardygang  Wood 

TF0974 

♦Identified  by  Dr  D  A  Reid,  Kew  Gardens 
#Identified  by  Dr  B  Ing,  Chester  College 


LEPIDOPTERA 
J  H  Duddington 


BUTTERFLIES 


Another  cold  spring  was  followed  by  a  miserable  summer  and  the  season  ended 
with  a  mild  sunny  October.  It  was  interesting  to  see  spring  and  summer  species 
of  butterflies  on  the  wing  in  July,  numbers  were  fairly  good  considering  the  wet 
and  sunless  months. 

The  first  few  days  of  April  were  sunny,  the  wind  being  South  Easterly.  I 
was  at  Scotton  Common  on  the  2nd  of  April  and  observed  a  Painted  Lady  basking  in 
the  sunshine.  This  is  my  earliest  record  for  Lincolnshire.  A  few  days  later  I 
received  many  records  of  this  species  from  lepidopterists .  There  had  been  a  large 
migration  which  included  many  rare  Hawk  moths.  The  Large  White,  Small  White  and 
Green-veined  White  were  on  the  wing  as  usual,  but  probably  numbers  were  fewer. 

Orange-tips  were  very  late  but  eventually  appeared  in  good  numbers.  Mr  E 
Mason  remarked  he  had  more  in  his  Lincoln  garden  than  ever  before.  The  Brimstone 
was  widespread  and  plentiful  in  Lines,  smaller  numbers  were  observed  in  South 
Humberside,  but  larvae  were  numerous  on  small  road  verge  buckthorns. 

Meadow  Browns  were  about  in  average  numbers,  Ringlets  seemed  abundant  on 
all  suitable  locations  while  the  Gatekeeper  appeared  to  be  rather  scarce  this 
year.  It  is  generally  on  the  wing  in  large  numbers. 

•  Speckled  Wood  was  reported  to  be  numerous  despite  the  weather.  There  was 
a  poor  first  brood  of  the  Wall  butterfly  and  it  was  not  too  numerous  in  the  later 
emergence.  Rex  Johnson  reported  large  numbers  of  Large  Heath  on  Crowle  Waste, 
I  found  it  abundant  on  the  3rd  July,  visiting  this  habitat  for  over  40  years  I 
have  never  before  observed  so  many. 

Another  butterfly  the  Grayling  appears  to  be  extending  its  range  in  the 
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Scunthorpe  area,  its  only  habitat  in  the  County. 

Five  species  of  Skipper  were  observed.  The  Large  Skipper  was  very  late  emer¬ 
ging,  and  the  Small  Skipper  was  numerous  on  suitable  sites.  Mr  Tony  Smith  found 
the  Essex  Skipper  very  common  at  Byards  Leap  nr  Ancaster  on  the  21st  August  and 
could  not  find  any  Small  Skippers  among  the  population.  The  Grizzled  Skipper  was 
not  numerous  in  its  usual  habitats,  Scrubbs  Meadow,  Moor  Farm,  Kirkby  Moor, 
Woodhall  Spa  and  South  Kesteven  Woods.  The  Dingy  Skipper  had  a  rather  late  year 
and  was  not  too  plentiful.  At  long  last  the  Holly  Blue  has  extended  its  range 
and  has  been  widespread  in  the  county.  After  34  years  I  observed  one  in  my  garden 
on  the  26th  May.  There  were  many  other  records  from  Scunthorpe  from  late  April. 
Mr  E  Mason  was  delighted  to  record  this  beautiful  butterfly  in  his  Lincoln  garden 
after  some  13  years. 

Common  Blue  was  widespread  and  increasing,  but  not  as  plentiful  as  in  1984. 
It  was  rather  a  poor  year  for  the  Small  Copper  although  numbers  increased  in  late 
September  and  early  October. 

Three  species  of  Hairstreak  butterflies  were  recorded;  the  Purple  Hairstreak 
is  very  widespread  and  occurs  wherever  Oaks  are  found.  Ova  and  larvae  were  plen¬ 
tiful  but  the  butterflies  were  hard  to  see,  probably  the  wet  conditions  made  them 
reluctant  to  show  themselves. 

Green  Hairstreaks  were  observed  in  their  East  coast  habitats,  but  we  now  have 
several  inland  ones  reported,  Wilsford  Heath  Quarry  on  the  17th  June,  South  Witham 
8th  June,  and  a  reported  sighting  near  Scunthorpe  which  I  will  investigate  in 
1986. 


At  Burton  Pits  the  White-Letter  Hairstreak  was  again  seen  on  the  wing. 
During  the  winter  months  the  upper  branch  of  a  small  Elm  had  to  be  pruned  as  it 
touched  overhead  lines,  and  many  ova  were  found  on  this  upper  branch.  There  were 
no  records  this  year  of  the  local  Brown  Hairstreak  which  is  always  an  elusive 
butterfly . 

The  Vanessids  sighted  were  the  Small  Tortoiseshell  which  were  numerous  in 
some  areas,  though  in  South  Humberside  it  had  rather  a  poor  year.  Red  Admirals 
in  late  August  and  September  were  fairly  widespread  but  not  abundant,  although 
Peter  Cawdell  did  see  8  Red  Admirals  on  the  5th  October  on  ripe  blackberries  in 
the  same  habitat.  After  the  early  invasion  the  Painted  Lady  was  widespread  but 
only  in  small  numbers,  although  four  were  seen  by  Mrs  Brant  on  a  buddleia  at 
Normanby-le-Wold  on  the  12th  August.  At  the  beginning  of  August  at  Southrey  six 
larvae  were  found  on  thistles.  These  pupated  and  butterflies  emerged.  Mr  E  Mason 
observed  a  Painted  Lady  butterfly  in  the  beak  of  a  flycatcher  in  his  garden.  I 
have  been  told  of  several  species  of  butterfly  being  taken  by  garden  nesting  fly¬ 
catchers.  Peacock  butterflies  were  plentiful  in  the  county  especially  in  South 
Humberside . 

I  have  mentioned  in  previous  Transactions  that  Sparrows,  wasps  and  spiders 
were  predators.  For  several  days  I  found  many  Peacock  butterflies  on  the  grass 
under  my  garden  buddleias,  some  were  dead  and  others  very  tatty. 

Keeping  watch  the  culprit  turned  out  to  be  a  black  cat,  the  method  was  to 
take  them  from  the  lower  blossoms,  play  with  them  until  they  expired  and  then  move 
on  to  the  next  one.  My  method  was  a  bucket  of  water  which  ended  its  little  game. 

The  Comma  is  still  spreading  and  increasing  in  numbers,  seen  during  the  year 
in  one's  and  two's  its  best  count  was  9  on  5th  October  in  one  habitat  with  many 
singles  recorded  in  gardens.  The  White  Admiral  was  again  in  good  numbers  from 
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Stainfield,  New  Park  and  College  Woods.  Also  some  were  reported  from  the  South 
Kesteven  Woods.  Eggs,  pre-hibernation  and  hibernating  larvae  were  found.  It  will 
be  very  interesting  to  see  how  far  north  it  will  extend  its  range.  In  the  1950 's 
I  found  a  larva  in  the  Gainsborough  area  at  Kexby  Wood. 

Several  records  of  the  Camberwell  Beauty  have  been  sent  in  but  they  could 
not  be  substantiated. 

MOTHS 


Some  lepidopterists  think  it  has  been  the  worst  year  they  have  known  for  many 
years  as  regards  numbers  of  species  and  individuals,  but  Mr  R  E  M  Pilcher  men¬ 
tioned  that  when  Norman  Riley  was  editor  of  the  "Entomologist"  he  told  him  that 
all  lepidopterists  thought  each  year  worse  than  average.  Numbers  at  light  were 
well  down  but  there  are  always  a  few  good  nights  every  year.  Sugar  was  very  dis¬ 
appointing,  moths  only  visiting  in  small  numbers,  probably  honeydew  was  more 
attractive.  Every  year  however  is  interesting,  even  a  bad  one. 

On  the  27th  February  I  visited  Owlet  Wood,  Laughton,  it  was  nice  to  see  the 
Pale  Brindled  Beauty,  Phigalia  pedaria,  Spring  Usher,  Erannis  leucophaearia 
sitting  on  tree  boles. 

In  many  of  the  birch  scrub  areas  the  Orange  Underwing,  Archiearis  parthenias 
was  darting  about  on  the  3rd  April,  it  was  not  until  the  17th  April  that  I  ob¬ 
served  the  Common  Quaker,  Orthosia  stablilis,  Small  Quaker,  Orthosia  cruda, 
Clouded  Drab,  Orthosia  incerta,  Pine  Beauty,  Panolis  flammea,  Red  Chestnut, 
Cerastis  rubricosa,  and  the  Chestnut,  Conistra  Vacinii  (after  hibernating)  all 
feeding  on  sallow  bloom  at  dusk  on  Scotton  Common.  The  highlight  of  the  season 
was  a  Black  Rustic,  Aporophyla  lunula  which  came  to  Rex  Johnson's  MV  light  on  the 
9th  September  at  Messingham  Sand  Quarries.  It  is  a  very  local  moth  in  eastern 
England  but  may  be  extending  its  range.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  this 
species  in  Lines  and  S  Humberside.  Another  interesting  moth  the  Red-tipped 
Clearwing,  Aegeria  formicaeformis ,  with  few  records  in  the  county,  turned  up  at 
Crowle  Waste. 

Afte  the  LNU  Field  meeting  at  Kirkby  Moor  on  13th  July  the  manager  Mr  Brian 
Redman  suggested  using  a  MV  light  which  Rex  Johnson  had  brought  along.  The  night 
was  very  close  and  thundery,  at  dusk  down  came  the  rain  which  ended  the  use  of 
MV  light,  when  the  rain  had  eased  a  6  watt  actinic  tube  was  used  from  the  car 
battery . 

Over  60  species  came  to  the  light  which  included  Pine  Hawk,  Hyloicus  pinastri. 
Blotched  Emerald,  Comibaena  pustulata,  Rosy  Footman,  Miltochrista  miniata,  Sharp 
Peacock  Angle,  Semiothisa  alternaria,  Beautiful  Hook-wing,  Laspeyria  flexula, 
(very  common)  and  the  Beautiul  Carpet,  Mesoleuca  albicillata.  Twenty  one  Peppered 
Moths,  Biston  betularia  turned  up  and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  15  were  type 
and  only  6  melanics,  in  the  sixties  this  species  was  practically  100%  melanic. 

Mr  Tony  Smith  added  three  new  species  to  his  Boston  garden  list,  4th  February 
Satellite,  Eupsilia  transversa,  15th  July,  Coronet,  Craniophora  ligustri,  Lunar 
Hornet  (Osier  Hornet)  Sphecia  bembeciformis ,  18th  July  emerged  from  a  sallow  bough 
in  his  garden. 

Very  few  records  of  Clearwings  are  sent  in,  as  they  are  probably  overlooked 
in  the  field.  Mr  R  E  M  Pilcher  mentioned  that  everywhere  he  visited  the  past  ten 
or  more  years  he  found  the  Scarce  Footman,  Eilema  complana  more  common  than  Common 
Footman  Eilema  lurideola,  they  were  all  complana  at  Gibraltar  Point.  A  locality 
in  Essex  had  a  hundred  complana  to  one  lurideola.  Many  of  the  Hawk  moths  were 
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seen,  Poplar  Hawk,  Laothoe  populi,  Eyed  Hawk,  Smerinthus  ocellata  and  Large  Ele¬ 
phant,  Deilephila  elpenor,  larvae  were  plentiful.  Pine  Hawk,  Hyloicus  pinastri, 
was  only  recorded  from  the  Woodhall  area.  Lime  Hawk,  Mimas  tiliae  was  more  often 
recorded  in  S  Lines.  Broad-bordered  Bee  Hawk,  Hemaris  fuciformis,  was  plentiful 
at  Twigmore  especially  ova  and  larvae.  One  larva  was  seen  at  the  end  of  Sept¬ 
ember,  a  very  late  one. 

The  large  migrant  Convolvulus  Hawk,  Herse  convolvuli  was  scarce.  Mr  R 
Pilcher  recorded  one  on  2nd  September  and  another  on  the  9th  September  at  South 
Thoresby,  also  two  Hummingbird  Hawk,  Macroglossom  stellatarum  on  11th  July,  9th 
September . 

Mr  K  Skelton  recorded  a  Convolvulus  Hawk  at  Washingborough .  I  had  a  visit 
from  Mr  J  Petyt  who  manages  a  nursery.  He  mentioned  large  larvae  feeding  on 
laurel.  I  found  they  were  Eyed  Hawk,  S. ocellata,  and  they  continued  feeding  in 
confinement,  but  not  if  the  laurel  was  in  a  closed  breeding  cage.  Transferred 
to  a  large  spray  in  a  jar  of  water  they  were  soon  fully  grown  and  all  pupated 
successfully . 

Grey  Dagger,  Apatele  psi,  Common  Lacky,  Malacosoma  neustria  were  also  feeding 
on  laurel.  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  this  shrub  as  a  foodplant  in  any  liter¬ 
ature.  The  rare  and  local  Scaree  Vapourer,  Orgyria  recens  appears  to  be  extending 
its  range  around  the  Messingham  Sand  Quarries,  its  strongest  colony  in  Lines  and 
South  Humberside.  Odd  larva  have  been  seen  in  Birds  Wood,  Twigmore  and  Crosby 
Warren . 

Other  interesting  species: 


Coast  Dart,  Euxoa  cursoria  Aug  common  along  the  coast  REMP 
Buff  Footman,  Eilema  deplana  25th  July,  Welton  Wood  REMP 
Juniper  Carpet,  Thera  juniperata,  Oct.  Boston,  plentiful  EAS 
Pearly  Underwing,  Peridroma  porphyrea,  4th  July,  Messingham  Sand  Quarries  Rj 
Ruddy  Highflyer,  Hydriomena  ruberata,  4th  July,  Messingham  Sand  Quarries  Rj  JHD 
Lappet,  Gastropacha  quercifolia,  14th  July,  Ealand  R  Cook 
Heath  Rustic,  Amathes  agathina,  Messingham  SQ  24th  July,  Birds  Wood  July  JHD 
Angle-striped  Sallow,  Enargia  paleacea  30th  Aug  Owlet  Wood,  29  Aug  Scotton  C  JHD 
Great  Brocade,  Eurois  occulta  31st  Aug  Grebby  REMP 
May  Highflyer,  Hydri  omena  coerulata,  4th  July,  Messingham  SQ  RJ 
Lilac  Beauty,  Apeira  syringaria  13th  July,  Scunthorpe  J  Petyt 
Varied  coronet,  Hadena  compta  a  recent  colonist  in  Britain,  S  Thoresby , Grebby  REMP 
Slender  Brindle,  Apamea  scolopacina,  Welton  wood,  Grebby  &  S  Thoresby  REMP 
Striped  Wainscot,  Leucaria  pudorina,  S  Thoresby,  Moor  Farm  REMP 
Silver  Hook,  Eustrotia  uncula  Messingham  SQ  24th  July  RJ 
Sallow  Kitten,  Harpyia  funcula  Messingham  SQ  24th  July  RJ 
Lunar  Spotted  Pinion,  Cosmia  pyralina,  Gibraltar  Point,  a 

surprising  site,  S  Thoresby  REMP 
Tawny  Pinion,  Lithophane  semibrunnea,  Muchton,  S  Thoresby  each  year, 

April  &  May  REMP 
Suspected  Parastichtis  suspecta,  S  Thoresby,  Grebby  REMP 
Barred  Sallow,  Tiliacea  aurago  Welton  Wood  REMP 
Cream  bordered  Green,  Earias  clorana,  S  Thoresby,  several,  Messingham  SQ  REMP  JHD 
Nut-tree  Tuffet,  Colocasia  coryli ,  S  Thoresby  REMP 
Barred  Rivulet,  Perizoma  bifaciata,  July,  S  Thoresby  and  larvae.  Old  Woodhall  REMP 
Brindled-barred  Yellow,  Acasis  viretata  Common  in  both  broods.  S  Thoresby, 

Grebby  REMP 
Shaded  Pug,  Eupithecia  subumbrata,  Gib.  Point,  S  Thoresby  REMP 
Bell-flower  Pug,  Eupithecia  denotata,  Larvae  Welton  REMP 
August  Thorn,  Ennomos  quercenaria,  Sept  S  Thoresby  REMP 
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Barred  Red,  Ellopia  fasciaria,  Messingham  SQ 
Birch  Mocha,  Cosymbia  albipunctata  Kirkby  Moor,  13th  July 
Clouded  Magpie,  Abraxas  sylvata  Sept  larvae  Clapgate  Broughton 
Dotted  Rustic,  Rhyacia  simulans  Recent  arrival  to  the  county,  still 

increasing  in  frequency 

Heart  &  Club,  Agrotis  clavis  Gib  Point,  Theddlethorpe 
Green  Arches,  Anaplectoides  prasina  Muckton,  July 
Vestal,  Rhodemetra  sacraria,  29,  30  September,  Lincoln 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  f ol lowing. - 


JHD 

JHD 

VW 

REMP 

REMP 

REMP 

GP 


Mrs  V  Wilkin,  Mrs  C  Brant,  Miss  C  Godfrey,  Mrs  R  M  Rowe,  Miss  N  Goom,  Mr  R  Johnson 
Mr  R  Pilcher,  Mr  &  Mrs  A  E  Binding,  Mr  A  E  Smith,  Mr  G  Posnett,  Mr  E  Mason,  Mr 
P  N  Cawdell ,  Mr  B  Wilkinson,  Mr  P  Morrell,  Mr  R  Skelton,  Mr  G  Askew,  Mr  B  Redman, 
Mr  S  Van  den  Bos,  Mr  L  Lyon. 


THE  RIFFLE  BEETLE  OULIMNIUS  RIVULARIS  IN  NORTH  LINCOLNSHIRE 


J  H  Bratton 

The  Elmidae  are  a  family  of  small  beetles  mostly  but  not  exclusively  found 
in  flowing  water.  There  are  twelve  species  known  in  Britain,  one  of  which, 
Oulimnius  rivularis,  was  thought  extinct  in  this  country,  being  known  only  from 
material  collected  in  the  River  Wey  near  Woking  in  1870  (Holland,  1972).  However, 
it  was  rediscovered  earlier  this  year  in  the  Sixteen  Foot  Drain  near  Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire  (Foster  &  Bratton,  1986)  and  has  since  been  found  at  several  sites 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

On  21st  March  1986  Oulimnius  rivularis  was  found  abundantly  in  the  New  River 
Ancholme  at  Winterton  Carrs  (SE971180)  in  the  shallows  on  the  undersides  of  chalk 
pebbles.  Further  searching  on  29th  March  showed  the  beetle  to  be  present  at  all 
of  seven  sites  examined  between  Ferriby  Sluice  and  Saxby  All  Saints  Bridge.  Most 
were  taken  from  fragmented  chalk,  flint  or  brick  since  collecting  concentrated 
on  rocky  patches  in  the  shallows,  but  the  beetles  were  also  found  on  submerged 
wood.  Oulimnius  larvae  (presumably  0.  rivularis  since  no  other  Oulimnius  species 
were  found  as  adults)  were  found  at  only  one  site  (SE973181),  three  on  a  brick 
and  another  sieved  from  the  clay  river  bed.  The  first  rediscovery  of  0.  rivularis 
in  Cambridgeshire  was  from  coarse  riverbed  peat,  suggesting  the  beetle  may  not 
be  closely  associated  with  hard  substrates,  merely  easier  to  find  on  such. 

A  search  of  other  slow-flowing  rivers,  canals  and  large  drains  would  seem 
likely  to  reveal  this  species  in  the  hundred  or  so  miles  separating  its  present 
known  outposts.  Examination  of  the  aedeagus  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it  with 
certainty  from  the  other  British  species  of  Oulimnius  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
a  fourth  has  been  found  since  the  publication  of  Holland's  1972  key,  0.  major. 
It  is  figured  by  Parry  (1980). 

I  am  grateful  to  A  P  Foster,  Nature  Conservancy  Council,  for  confirming  the 
identity  .of  the  first  collection  from  the  New  River  Ancholme. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  THE  POLYPORE  FOMES  FOMENTARIUS 
IN  LINCOLNSHIRE  AND  SOUTH  HUMBERSIDE 


H  J  Houghton 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  specimens  of  F .  fomentarius  which  have  been 
found  during  regular  Meetings  of  the  Union  and  otherwise  over  the  past  few  years 
it  would  seem  that,  at  least  in  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside,  the  species 
is  not  as  rare  as  a  number  of  Authorities  have  quoted.  An  article  will  appear 
in  literature  in  the  near  future  using  the  Lincolnshire  records  to  prove  the  point 
(Houghton,  H  J  'Fomes  fomentarius  in  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside.'  Bulletin 
of  the  British  Mycological  Society,  Vol  20/1.  In  Press). 

From  1970  to  date,  upwards  of  600  specimens  have  been  identified  at  22  loc¬ 
ations  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Union.  This  includes  a  surprising  count  by  the 
writer  assisted  by  Mr  R  Osterfield  in  1985  at  Burton  Pits.  There  were  over  300 
specimens  present  at  one  time,  mainly  on  Birch,  but  also  on  Elm  and  Sycamore. 
A  grid  map  is  appended,  showing  that  the  locations  were  chiefly  in  the  north  west 
of  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside.  Also  included  on  the  map  are  the  locations 
we  had  on  record  before  1970,  which  for  reasons  quoted  in  the  above  article  are 
being  treated  with  caution  due  to  suspected  confusion  between  F .fomentarius  and 
some  Ganoderma  species.  Ganoderma  applanatum  and  G.adspersum  appear  frequently 
on  Beech  and  Oak  and  occasionally  on  Elm  in  this  area.  However,  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand  how  our  records  could  have  been  confused,  the  fruiting 
bodies  of  the  different  species  being  quite  distinct  even  macroscopically ,  in  that 
F . fomentarius  is  much  more  deeply  hoof  shaped  and  regular  than  the  knobbly,  more 
or  less  flattened  Ganodermas .  The  colour  is  also  much  greyer  and  less  brown  than 
the  Ganodermas .  The  greater  majority  of  our  specimens  were  found  on  Birch,  and 
Dr  D  A  Reid  of  Kew  Gardens  Herbarium  kindly  confirmed  our  identifications  of  some 
14  samples.  Micro-characters  of  course  afford  definite  separation,  if  needed. 
A  photograph  of  a  specimen  from  Birch  on  Laughton  Common  shows  an  average  appear¬ 
ance  . 


The  writer's  investigations  have  by  no  means  been  exhaustive,  however,  and 
cooperation  is  requested  from  fellow  Members.  If  specimens  are  seen  (or  sus¬ 
pected)  in  any  locations  in  the  area  otherwise  than  those  given  below,  will 
Members  please  either  send  a  specimen  to  the  writer  with  a  note  of  its  location, 
or  advise  him  where  it  can  be  found.  The  object  is  to  make  our  Record  as  complete 
as  possible.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  fruiting  bodies  of  the  species  pro¬ 
duce  spores  from  roughly  early  Spring  to  June  or  July,  and  are  best  received  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  but  they  would  be  welcome  also  at  other  times.  The  writer  has 
never  yet  found  fruiting  bodies  on  living  parts  of  a  tree,  and  he  would  be  parti¬ 
cularly  interested  if  any  were  so  found. 


Locations  of  specimens  on  records  were  at: 


Skellingthorpe  Wood 
Langholme  Wood 
Burton  Pits 
Hartsholme  Park 
Glentworth  Big  Wood 
Pickworth's  Plot 
Lynwode  Warren 

Woodland  Trust  Wood  at  Nettleton 


Stickney 
Woodhall  Spa 
Twigmoor 
Kirkby  Moor 
Birds  Wood 
Lea  Wood 

Spinney  near  Holton  le 


Sweeting  Thorns 
Woodhall  Golf  Course 
Laughton  Forest 
Epworth  Turbary 
Stag  Wood 
Hermit  Dam  Wood 
Station 


It  is  suspected  that  specimens  could  be  found  in  most  parts  of  Lincolnshire 
and  South  Humberside,  and  any  further  finds  would  be  most  welcome. 
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